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YORK’S QUALITY BRED 
Package Bees and Queens 
The Preference of Leading Honey Producers 
YOUR CHOICE OF 
Packages with Starline Queens Packages with Italian Queens 
Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up 
2 Ib. $4.55 $4.30 $4.05 2b. _ $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3 Ib. 5.65 5.40 5.15 3 Ib. 5.35 5.10 4.85 
4 |b. 6.75 6.50 6.25 4 |b. 6.45 6.20 5.95 
5 lb. 7.85 7.60 7.35 4 ee 7.55 7.30 7.05 
Extra Queens Extra Queens 
Starline 1.70 1.60 1.50 Italian 1.40 1.30 1.20 
Queenless packages—deduct $1.00 per package; Tested Queens, add $1.00 per package or extra queen. 
Terms: Shipments are made FOB Jesup by express, parcel post, or your truck. Bees are certified bees from our 
own apiaries, state registered, and state inspected. If convenient, small orders cash, and larger orders $1.00 
deposit per package with balance payable two weeks prior to shipment. 
YORK BEE COMPANY J G 1 
esup, Georgia 
(The Universal Apiaries) 
P.O. Box 300 412 W. Orange Street Phones 3522, 3320 
; 
x 
MAGIC FOUNDATION — just insert a sheet of DADANT’S GILT-3-EDGE Foundation in the slot of 
your frame bottombar, lay top hooks in wedge space; nail in topbar wedge. —That’s it! A half minute 2 
and you’re done. That's magic time saving. No wiring, no embedding. Really fast! And you get lifetime combs. . 
Dadant & Sons Inc. = #amnton, nunois 
BRANCHES « 
1010 W. Austin Street 180-200 Canisteo Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. Route 41, South 722 West O’Connell St. A 


Paris, Texas Hornell, New York Lynchburg, Virginia Hahira, Georgia Watertown, Wis. 





Oldest Shipper in South — Thousands of Nuclei and Colonies — Experience Counts 


fF . “Old Reliable” Italian Bees 
Berry's 


Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 


your honey crop with DEPENDABLE 
BERRY BEES. After sixty one years of breeding 
and selection our strain of Italian bees is unsurpassed 





LIABLE” bees assure you that you have the best 
to be found. We maintain several branches in the 
Northwest States to test our strain for both climate 


by any stock, Hybrid or otherwise for honey produc- and honey production. When a better stock is pro- 
tion, disease and Nosema resistance. “OLD RE- duced “Old Reliable” will be its name. 
PACKAGES WITH ITALIAN QUEENS 

Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up 
> $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 For prices on queenless packages 
3 Ib... 5.35 5.10 4.85 ’ 
4 Ib. 6.45 6.20 5.95 deduct $1.00 each; 
eitasicele os dueues 7.55 7.30 7.05 all prices F.O.B. Montgomery, Ala. 
Extra ete 

Itali 1.40 1.30 1.20 


All our queens are selected; we have only one 
grade. Wings of queens are clipped free, on request. 
90% of the bees in our packages are under ten days 
old. We guarantee safe arrival on all shipments. All 


the first in the state to be inspected and were found 


, to be absolutely clean. Directions for handling and a 


Certificate of Health come with each shipment. De- 
posit of $1.00 per package required for booking; 





orders will be filled on the dot unless weather makes remainder of remittance in full, ten days before 
it impossible. We have no disease. apiaries were shipping. 
References: Union Bank & Trust Co., Montgomery, Alg. Any Bee Journal in U. S. 


M. C. BERRY & SON 


M. C. Berry, Pres. Clinton C. Berry, Gen. Mgr. 
P. O. Box 684 MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


Sixty One Years with the Bees — Accredited and Certified — The Best in America 


or Canada; any Extension Agent. 








“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 














BETTER BRED QUEENS. Three Banded Italians 


Plenty early April Bees. Open dates, April Queens 2lb.w/q. 3 Ib. w/q. 
Ist to 12th. Order direct from this ad. Our 1 to 24 $1.40 $4.25 $5.35 
“Better Bred Stock” will please you. 25 to 100 1.15 3.75 4.75 


CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Alabama 











DADANT’S FOUNDATION FOR BULK COMB HONEY 


A special, light colored foundation, somewhat heavier than thin super, but lower in price. White 
beautiful com honey packed in glass and surrounded with a fine grade of liquid honey is a package 
that custome’s just want to buy. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. Hamilton, Illinois 








We renser old combs, cappings, and ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


slumgum for beekeepers. r steam 1-24 25-99 100-up Guaranteed 
wax presses get every available ounce ; i tet wa eC TCC ealth Certificate 
of wsx out of this material. Send for 4 Ib mg samme 6.00 5.75 5.50 

terris. Extra Be Se 1.25 1.15 1.10 Each 





Padant & Sons, Inc. Hamilton, Ill. Gold Leaf Apiaries, Box 252, Hahira, Georgia 
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Time to Get Your Comb Honey Equipment 


Ready! Here They GO: 


by Express, Truck and Parcel Post 
Use 


LOTZ SECTIONS ee 


PACKAGE BEES 


Made from ; 
Select Basswood grown in the Heart of the ; 


—« - «= > YY ono)? 


lo OP eet ed ed ee ee ee 








Basswood Country 
By 


The Originator of the Oval V-Groove 
with Fuzzfree Dovetails 


Accurate Dimensions 
Smooth Bright Clear Color. 


WRITE FOR OUR 1957 PRICE LIST. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS & RETAILERS 
of 


BEE SUPPLIES 
Wisconsin 








with ether Island Hybrid or our 
regular Italian queens. 


Most April dates weie booked to capacity 
March 10th. You cannot go wrong in trying for 
your preferred date. There a@e always changes 
being made due to weather and other reasons. 
May has many good early open dates. 


Order now. 
Check March issue for prices, 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P.O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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ITALIANS or CAUCASIANS 


We are almost booked solid for April shipments at this 
time (March 9th.) but still have some May dates open. 
Thanks a lot. 


PRICES 
Lots of Queens 2\lbs.&2Q. 3ibs.&Q. 4ibs.&Q. 5 lbs. &Q. 
yt 5a eae $1.40 $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
et mE 1.30 4.00 5.05 6.10 7.15 
TEpemee? Lo5658 1.20 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 


Tested Queens $2.50 each. 


Queens Postpaid — Airmailed and/or Clipped — No Extra Cost 
— For Queenless Package Deduct Price of Queen — 
Packages F.O.B. Shipping Points 


Fe Nii Ltaries 


Mayhew, Mississippi 
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E-Z LOADE 








LOADS BEES ON AND OFF YOUR TRUCK 
AS WELL AS DOING ADDITIONAL 


CHORES AROUND THE HONEY HOUSE G 


@ The E-Z Loader proven and found indispensable by many beekeepers in all parts of the world. 

@ Saves double handling of bees, transports colonies from those choice but hard to reach locations to their 
position on your truck. 

@ Loads or unloads as many as 3 two-story colonies to the load. 

@ Loads or unloads 8 cans (60 lbs.) of honey to the load. 

@ Loads or unloads 6 solid supers of honey to the load. 


These are only a few of the many things that the E-Z Loader is able to haul, whether it is through 
soft sand, over rough terrain or up and down grades. The E-Z Loader carries the load, under it’s own power, 
on to your truck bed and sets it exactly into the position desired. 

Now Available: Lightweight, two piece metal ramp. This ramp is designed to be carried under the truck bed, 
between the frame channels when not in use. 
We are sorry we were unable to fill all of your orders in 1956. 


PLEASE PLACE THIS YEARS ORDERS EARLY. OUR PRODUCTION IS GREATLY IMPROVED, BUT STILL IS LIMITED 
See your nearest Bee supply dealer for additional information. 


Manufactured by A. H. MEYER & SON San sano ‘Celen ges 


Big” % EP ee 
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Cloverline BEES 
PACKAGE BEES INSURE 


Developed by carefully controlled CROSS BREED- BE TT Ek 
ING of selected lines of PURE ITALIANS, our 
CLOVERLINES are consistently producing MORE 


honey. INCOME 


Prices with CLOVERLINE CROSS BRED queens 


1-24 25-99 100 - up When you produce COMB HONEY in 
2-lb. pkg. $4.40 $4.15 $3.90 SECTIONS. The most profitable way 


3-lb. pkg. _.__. 5.50 5.25 5.00 for beekeepers 
4-lb. pkg. ___. 6.60 6.35 6.10 - 


5-lb. pkg. _ 7.70 7.45 7.20 
Cloverline Cross Bred Write for our free catalog and 


Queens __ 1.70 1.60 1.50 be convinced. 


Guaranteed live delivery and certificate of 


inspection with all shipments. MARSHFIELD MEG. CO. 
CLOVERLINE APIARIES MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 


P. O. Box 5126 Columbia, S. C. Wholesale Retail 
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This picture came from way back in the days when large bee yards were common. Shows the apiary 
of E. F. Atwater, 540 colonies in the Boise Valley of Idaho. Where the abundance of honey plants was such 
that bloom stretched in all directions large yards like this might do well. | (GH) once stood on a roof top in 
the Red River Valley in the north and in all four directions sweet clover in bloom went beyond my vision. 
Where can we find places like this now? Also, even with abundant sources, it has been found that several 
small yards a half mile or so from each other make more honey than where all the bees are in one place. 
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ETHYLENE DI-BROMIDE — Death to the Wax Moth 


H. M. Krebs is known to beekeep- 
ers as the former Inspector in Mich- 
igan and also in California. He is 
now retired and is in beekeeping as 
operator of the Valley Honey Co- 
operative in Fair Oaks, California. 


The wax moth continues to take 
its annual exorbitant toll from bee- 
keepers, partly thru carelessness on 
the part of the beekeeper, and partly 
because of the inefficiency of control 
measures usually used. It has been 
said the wax moth is a friend of 
the beekeeper and that is true in a 
certain sense, but when this pest 
takes its toll of your combs, you 
will not agree with that saying. 

Carbon Disulphide has been used 
to some extent, but it is dangerous 
from the standpoint of fire and ex- 
plosion even from a spark. Gaso- 
line has been used. Some may 
question this statement, but I have 
seen gasoline being thrown over 
stacks of supers in a honey house 
by the buckets full. It works for 
a time, but again think of the danger 
from fire. 

Sulphur, of course, has been used 
the most and is still used more than 
any other of the control measures. 
There are several drawbacks with 
this material too. Fires are not too 
uncommon from its use, and when 


In the bee yard; honey house in the background. Cleats on 
hive bodies are for use with a fork loader. However, Krebs prefers 


honey production to pollination. 
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by H. M. Krebs 


this does occur, it would have been 
better to let the moths have the 
combs instead of losing the honey 
house and all. This is caused by 
carelessness of course, but we all 
get careless at times. Also, sulphur 
fumes are not pleasant on the eyes, 
nose or throat, and they do not kill 
the eggs. The eggs soon hatch and 


the whole job has to be done over 








H. M. Krebs by the side of his new honey- 
house. Extra equipment came with the outfit 
when he bought it. 


again. If the combs are not checked 
soon enough, a lot of damage can be 
done. Too, if the weather is damp, 
tools in proximity will rust badly at 
times. 

Cyanide has been used with fairly 
good results but it is extremely dan- 
gerous and has been known to take 
the life of the beekeeper as well as 
the moths. 

Methyl Bromide is one of the best 
and fastest of the pesticides but it 
is almost useless to the beekeeper for 
there are very few air tight comb 
rooms, and this is a MUST with this 
material. It escapes too quickly 
to do the work without an air tight 
room. 

Knowing about Methyl Bromide, I 
started to experiment with Ethylene 
Di-Bromide in conjunction with Mr. 
A. F. Swain of the Eston Chemical 
Co., who furnished the chemical. The 
first trial was startling to say the 
least. Thirty-five supers of combs 
were used and they were heavily 
infested with moths, larvae and eggs. 
They were placed in a low-roofed 
building with a rough wood floor. 
Five stacks of seven supers each 
were placed on a newspaper and the 
top was then close to the roof. A 
piece of gunny sacking was placed 
over the top super and a small un- 
measured amount of the chemical 





In the honey house, ready to fumigate a pile of supers with 
E.D.B. using a piece of burlap sack and a sprinkler bottle. 
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was sprinkled on the sacking. A 
flat hive lid was laid on the top. No 
effort was made to seal cracks be- 
tween supers and the lid did not 
fit down tightly due to the sacking. 

The stacks of supers were checked 
the third day and all moths were 
dead. All larvae, both in the cocoons 
and the tunnels were black. No 
effort was made to determine wheth- 
er the eggs were killed or not. The 
supers were stacked up as before 
without further treatment. Periodic 
checks were made and no reinfection 
was found for a period of three 
months. At that time a few tiny 
larvae were found in the top super 
in two of the five stacks. All other 
supers were still clear of infection. The 
five stacks were given a second sprink- 
ling that day, and the next morning 
the top super from two of the stacks 
was taken out and placed on top 
of two different colonies of bees to 
see whether there might be any 
effect on bees from the material when 
the combs were treated the day be- 
fore. There was no apparent effect 
as the bees went into the supers at 
once and started to clean up the 
webs and no dead bees were ever 
found at the entrance. Further 
tests have shown that it will not 
kill bees even when applied to bees 
in supers of honey, but it does make 
them sick and unable to fly. The 
balance of the combs in the test 
remained free from moths or larvae 
for the rest of the year after the 
two treatments in the hot building. 
A low roofed building really gets hot 
in the summer in this country too. 

No attempt was made in this first 
experiment to ascertain the dosage 
necessary because it wasn’t known 
whether the chemical would work at 
all. After the effects were known, 
we obtained more infected combs 
and these were placed in an air 
tight fumigation chamber where a 
temperature of 70 degrees F. could 
be maintained. It was found under 
these conditions that one half pound 
per 1000 cubic feet was sufficient. 
However, these conditions cannot be 
maintained in the honey house or 
comb room, hence the recommenda- 
tion is made that one pound per 1000 
cubie feet be used. It is not neces- 
sary to have a comb room at all, be- 
cause the supers can be stacked as 
in the first experiment and the chemi- 
cal applied with a sprinkler top 
like those used to sprinkle clothes 
and from any type of bottle. There 
are a number of stacks of ten supers 
high in my honey house now that 
have been there continuously for 
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about sixteen months with only three 
treatments and they are completely 
free from moths or moth damage. 


Ethylene Di-Bromide has_ been 
given the trade name of E. D. B. here 
on the coast. It is a very heavy 
clear liquid weighing eighteen pounds 
per gallon. It is non-explosive and 
will not burn, and so is safe from 
that hazard. It is very easy to 
apply as stated above and definitely 
kills the eggs of the moth so that 
reinfection must come from some out- 
side source. The fumes are heavier 
than air, so it reaches all parts of 
the room or stack of supers. The 
sacking on top retains enough of the 
E. D. B. to protect the top combs 
properly and a slight odor can be 
detected on the sacking for months. 
The odor is not offensive in any way. 
In fact, it is rather pleasant. 


E. D. B., unlike Methyl Bromide, 
escapes very slowly and with its 
ability to kill the eggs, is the best 
material for the control of the wax 
moth. There is no residue from it, 
no matter how it is used, and no 
odor or flavor is taken up by the 
extracting combs or by comb honey. 
That makes it ideal for the protection 
of the latter. A large producer of 
comb honey near here to whom I 
introduced this material says it is 
the only thing to use. He always 
had trouble and worries before, but 
now he says he doesn’t even think 
about possible damage any more. 
His worries are over. 


E. D. B. can be used in comb 
rooms whether air tight or not by 
spraying or throwing it up on top 
of the supers since the fumes drift 
downward. If the room is air tight, 
it would be best to use a fan to be 
sure the fumes are completely dif- 
fused thru the room. If the room 
isn’t air tight, a fan could be used 
for a very short time, but if used 
very long in this case, it would 
tend to force too much of the fumes 
out of the room. In case of an air 
tight room, it would be best to use 
a fan to force the fumes out the 
open door before entering to do any 
work inside. 

No one should jump to the con- 
clusion from the above that E. D. B. 
is harmless to the beekeeper. Over 
exposure in a closed room might 
prove to be fatal. If it is spilled 
on the clothing, change clothes at 
once. Also, if it gets on the hands 
or skin anywhere, wash thoroughly. 
It won’t burn the skin like carbolic 
acid, but it will be absorbed thru 
the skin by actual contact. All in 


all, however, it is the best and safest 
pesticide to use for control of the 
wax moth used correctly and with 
common sense. As an illustration, I 
treated 55 stacks of supers ten high 
last year after the weather got hot. 
The sacking was placed on several 
stacks, then sprinkled with E. D. B. 
and the lids placed on top. Then 
several more stacks were done as 
before till the job was finished. It 
was all done while working on top 
of the stacks close to the roof. No 
more work was done in the building 
that day, but the next day work 
was resumed there and no effect was 
felt at any time. This was not done 
in a closed room, but in a building 
24 x 48 feet. It would not be recom- 
mended that this much be done at 
a time in a small building or room 
where the supers would nearly fill 
it. That would confine the fumes 
too much so it could be dangerous. 
Just remember it isn’t harmless and 
don’t get careless. 


Ethylene Di-Bromide costs about 
$5.00 per gallon out here on the 
coast in five gallon cans, with 
smaller containers slightly higher. 
There are three chemical companies 
that make it: American Potash & 
Chemical Corp.; Dow Chemical Co.; 
and Westvaco Mineral Products Div- 
ision of the Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation. 

California 





Canadian Honey Crop 
Estimates 1956 
“L’Abeille” 
honey crop estimates as compiled by 
the Dominion Department of Agri- 


for January’ gives 


culture, for 1956. It shows a total 
crop of 25 million pounds compared 
to 24 million in 1955 and 32 million 
in 1954. 

Ontario leads the provinces with 
7% million pounds followed by Mani- 
toba (5 million), Alberta (4% mil- 
lion), Saskatchewan (4 _ million), 
Quebee (3 million), B. Columbia 
(1% million) following with New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island. 


There were 14,000 beekeepers in 
Canada with 342,000 colonies yield- 
ing an average of 77 lbs. per colony. 





Australian Notes 

A short crop is anticipated in 
Victoria (Australia) for the 56-57 
season owing to dry conditions. Ger- 
many imported 12.7 million pounds 
of honey from Australia in 1956. 
Australian Bee Journal (Dec.) 
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Economics of Beekeeping 


In the first of this discussion in 
March it was pointed out that bee- 
keeping is in a favorable position 
today. Has this been luck or has 
it been the result of something we 
have done? 

Of primary importance is the fact 
that the honey price index has ad- 
vanced more in the last few years 
than have other price indexes. No 
doubt the government loan and export 
programs have contributed materially. 
Purchasing of U.S. honey by Canada 
has helped siphon off what might 
have been a surplus. The fact that 
our population has increased 2'2 
million a year while honey production 
has approximately stood still has 
relieved our marketing problem. An- 
other factor is the increase in recent 
years in the number of small to 
medium sized honey packers that 
have sprung up. They not only help 
dispose of the honey in their locali- 
ties, relieving the pressure on the 
market, but they develop new out- 
lets for honey. 

Then there is the increased pro- 
motional work. Besides the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute and the American 
Beekeeping Federation we have had 
the impetus of state programs such 
as the one in California. The in- 
fluence of these programs should not 
be underestimated. 

Other than the increased price for 
honey another factor that has aided 
the industry has been better ideas 
about beekeeping which have tended 
to increase the crop and hold down 
costs. In the 50 years between the 
1900 census and the 1950 census 
the average crop as indicated by 
census figures doubled. These figures 
are by no means complete since 
they include only bees operated by 
farmers, but they indicate the trend. 
The average crop in 1900 by bee- 
keepers of all classes was 15 pounds 
and by 1950 it had increased to 30 
pounds. 

Among these better conceptions 
also is our approach to disease con- 
trol. I remember when at home we 
could count each year on a 5 to 25% 
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by R. H. DADANT 


(Part One in March Issue) 


loss from disease while today it is 
virtually eliminated. This not only 
saved the loss of equipment, the loss 
in honey, it aiso saved time and the 
segregation of equipment. The acid 
removal of honey instead of removal 
by brushing, better ideas of winter- 
ing, providing more winter stores, 
better swarm control, improved 
honey handling methods—all have 
helped the beekeeper work more ef- 
ficiently and produce more honey. 

What are the things most likely 
to contribute to future improvements? 
The one most important in my mind 
is breeding better bees. Through the 
years, breeders have done their best 
to improve stock by natural mating 
methods, but even where they have 
shown real improvement it has al- 
most always been for a relatively 
limited time. Lasting improvement 
can only be made by controlled in- 
semination through inbreeding and 
hybridizing so each year you can go 
back to the basic stock for grafting 
and drone mothers. 

How much improvement can we 
make? The bee geneticists can make 
the best guess. They point out that 
hybridizing has increased results in 
poultry by 75%, hogs by 250%, corn 
by 35%, soybeans by 300%. Dr. G. 
H. Cale, Jr., thinks a safe estimate 
is that breeding will make possible 
a bee that will produce 100% more 
honey than the naturally raised 
stock of today and that this bee 
will have other desirable character- 
istics in addition. 

So, we can surely look for real 
improvement in this way. Several 
such scientific breeding programs are 
already underway. As they gain 
momentum and as new programs are 
added, I think bee breeding can mean 
more in the future than any other 
single factor. 

In honey marketing I am _ very 
optimistic about the results from new 
containers and new ideas. The rel- 
atively new squeeze dispensers serve 
as an example. Although the cost 
is relatively high, producer after 
producer has said that they skyrocket 


the use of honey. As their cost drops 
and they come into more general use, 
they should be generally accepted. 

Improving the quality of table 
honey should be a help. We think 
that honey as Nature makes it is 
more than just another sweet but 
we have reason to believe that in the 
methods used generally in extract- 
ing, processing, and packing, certain 
natural advantages are lost. We 
should investigate and use the latest 
methods of handling honey without 
impairing its flavor and food value. 

I would like to see honey packed 
by flavor. Packing by flavor should 
give honey more display space in the 
market and increase sales. In my 
home I try to keep two or more 
flavors of honey on the table all 
the time and I notice that the kids 
shift back and forth from one to 
another and as a result use much 
more honey than before. 

Another factor I expect to help 
our honey market is the trend to- 
ward more free trade. As the world 
grows smaller and we are all closer 
together, the trend will surely in- 
crease for products that are produced 
where they can be produced most 
efficiently and so allow them to be 
exported more freely. 

The soil bank program should be 
an impetus in our honey plant pro- 
blem. With the emphasis on con- 
servation, the program will surely 
expand. So we should take every 
advantage of the shift in honey pas- 
ture which results. 

Down through the years we have 
had a real problem in the amount of 
available honey plants. We have 
seen one part of the country after 
another come into the spotlight as 
the land of bonanza crops but with 
few exceptions these places have not 
lasted too long, finally dropping back 
to a level with the rest of the country. 
I am suggesting also that continuous 
honey harvest the same as continuous 
crop harvests may take something 
from the soil that needs to be re- 
placed. So far, new crops in the 
farm rotation have helped take up the 
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slack but I would like to see research 
on this point. 


We need to know more about the 
nutritional value of honey so there 
will be a wider recognition of it as a 
beneficial food. Most of our effort 
has been to sell honey for cooking 
or as a tasty food. There should be 
more demand for it because of its 
value in nutrition. We all know that 
through the effort of the research 
committee of the Federation addi- 
tional funds have been made available 
for this and other research work. 


In sales promotion for honey we 
have only scratched the surface of 
what should be done. About 60 to 
70 thousand dollars according to 
what I can find out has been avail- 
able each year. This is a big im- 
provement but it still amounts to 
only 4 of 1% of the value of the 
erop. I doubt if there is another 
industry that spends so little. With 
a fund 5 to 10 times more and with 
our excellent natural product, honey 
could be put on every table and in 
every kitchen and could be selling 
at a higher price. To my notion in 
our promotional work too much em- 
phasis is put on cooking with honey 
and not enough on using it on the 
table. The use of honey in cooking 
is fine but for home use I think our 
money could better be used to push 
the use of table honey. 


Two years ago we were excited 
about the new check-off plan insti- 
tuted by the Honey Packers and 
Dealers Association, by which every 
honey buyer would contribute to our 
national fund 2 cents per can on all 
the honey he buys, 1 cent to be de- 
ducted from his payment. to the pro- 
ducer and the other to be paid by 
the buyer himself. This looks to me 
like the easiest and surest way of 
securing funds with the exception 
of states where honey is packed for 
promotional work on a state level. 
The money obtained under the plan 
goes to the Honey Industry Council 
for distribution. In 1956 only $9000 
was received, representing about 25 
million pounds of honey. 

I suggest two changes to increase 
the effectiveness of the program. 
That beekeepers through the Federa- 
tion recommend that all buyers auto- 
matically deduct 1 cent from the pro- 
ducers check and that he himself 
adds 1 cent also, making 2 cents for 
the fund. This would contrast with 
the present procedure where the buy- 
er asks the producer if he may make 
the 1 cent deduction. This auto- 
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matic plan is followed successfully 
by other similar industries. I feel 
sure the number of producers who 
would object would be quite small. 

Secondly, I suggest that the Fed- 
eration have each buyer contacted 
personally by local producers to 
solicit his cooperation. Here is where 
each of us can have a part in mold- 
ing the future of the industry—by 
insisting that the buyer to whom we 
sell our honey cooperate in the check- 
off program. 

In this presentation I have omitted 
several factors that may be im- 
portant in the future. One is royal 
jelly which now seems too uncertain 


from lack of information. Another 
is income from pollination, which is 
so important now in a few localities. 
Finally the ability of the individual 
beekeeper to make his operation more 
efficient. In the government figures 
I have presented in these two articles 
half the individual cases would fall 
below average figures. If we can 
accept the picture of beekeeping as 
an average operation then half the 
beekeepers have better experience 
and half worse. No matter how an 
economist might rearrange figures 
and reassemble them, in the final an- 
alysis the success of an individual 
still rests on his own shoulders. 








Dividing In Spring 


by Julius Lysne 


This method of managing bees will 
result in greatly increased yields if 
properly carried out. It must be 
made clear that only about 40% of 
the colonies should be divided. Only 
very strong colonies will do because 
to divide colonies even of medium 
strength will cut down production 
to where there is little profit. 

In spring, as soon as pollen is 
coming in well, with colonies in two 
hive bodies, the two bodies should 
be interchanged so there will soon 
be brood in both bodies. Then the 
colony is divided by setting one body 
on a separate stand and introduc- 
ing a queen to the queenless unit. 
This should be done at least six 
weeks before the main honeyflow. 


Sometimes the old queen will then 
begin to fall off in egg laying just 
before the flow and, to prevent 
swarming, a young, prolific queen 
should be introduced before swarm 
cells are built. 

Just before the flow two shallow 
supers should be added to each unit 
above an excluder. As long as the 
queens keep up heavy laying the 
bees will then keep the brood nests 
clear to provide room for the brood. 
When the second super is about half 
full interchange the two and add 
an extra super on top. Continue 
to add more supers during the flow 
as needed. 


This plan calls for good wintering 
to assure strong colonies in the 
spring. Be very sure that each 
colony has a good queen the fall be- 
fore. Keep the hives in pairs with 
a distance of at least six feet between 
each pair. 


Those who prefer to requeen at the 
end of the flow can do so easily. Just 
move one of the hives in a pair 
about twenty feet from its location 
and let it remain until the next day. 
It has then lost its field force to the 
colony left on the original spot and 
has only the nurse bees. This makes 
finding and disposing of the old queen 
easy. Place the new queen in her 
introducing cage between two combs 
and close the hive. When the new 
queen has a good start and is well 
into her stride in egg laying, unite 
the hive with the other hive of the 
pair. 

Here is an important point in this 
method of introduction. The queen 
you want for winter must be in the 
hive placed on top because, when in 
this position, she is the one that will 
survive. The result of the plan is 
a very strong colony for winter 
headed by a good queen. Such a 
colony, well provided with winter 
protection, will come into spring 
very strong and uniting the two 
hives of the pair results in a sav- 
ing in winter stores. 

This system may be used in both 
extracted and comb honey produc- 
tion. The principle upon which it 
rests is the amazing reproductive 
powers of the honey bee. Once a 
good queen gets a fair start it will 
soon build up to a strong colony. A 
prolific queen, supported by about 
ten thousand bees and ample stores 
of honey (or syrup) and pollen will 
soon build up. Too much stress 
cannot be placed on the importance 
of good queens. Supersedure is far 
more common than many suspect. 
Wisconsin 
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SPRING MANAGEMENT OF PACKAGE BEES 


by Henry W. Hansen 


A week after the package bees have 
been installed we check on the queens 
and feed, honey preferably, or syrup. 
Honey is the natural food of the bees 
and they seem to do better on it. The 
honey we use is a dark grade, our 
capping melter honey, which would 
otherwise be thrown on the market 
as an additional amonnt of commer- 
cial grade or bakery honey. I ven- 
ture to say that for every 10 lbs. of 
honey we put into the bees, we would 
have to feed 15 lbs. of sugar to get 
the same results. Our honey feed 
is a mixture of about 10 lbs. of 
honey and 5 lbs. of water. Syrup is 
about half and half. 

It is not that the bees need the 
extra feed but it is a stimulant. Al- 
though the packages with young 
queens don’t need too much encour- 
agement, it is a valuable help. At 
the same time we mix sulfa in the 
feed as a disease preventive. Many 
claim that sulfa feed just covers up 
disease. I for one don’t care. If I 
cut my losses from disease down 
to about zero, and do it over a 
number of years I don’t care whether 
it covers up or cures it. I have used 
sulfa for about 10 years—in 2000 
packages a year—and have had per- 
haps a half dozen diseased colonies 
each year. At the same time the 
sulfa is a stimulant to the queen and 
she lays more eggs. 

Our second visit to the packages 
will be to look for supersedure which 
would be in about two weeks. This 
is about three weeks from the time 
the bees were installed. If queens 
are going to be superseded this is 
about when it will take place. The 
queens will have laid many eggs and 
there is as much brood as the bees 
can take care of if they are good 
queens. When any hive gets to that 
point the queen will slow down in 
egg laying until she has enough new 
bees to take care of the eggs. Here 
the bees may mistake the situation 
for queen failure. If we can catch 
this right away we can save the pack- 
age but if we let it go another ten 
days that new colony is lost. 

In this second round then we open 
the hive, take out the feeder to get 
room to spread the combs, and take 
a quick look at the combs with brood, 
which in most cases will be three or 
sometimes four. If we see newly 
laid eggs and there are no cells, that 
satisfies us the queen is all right. No 
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need to find the queen. 

Then we wait another two weeks 
and look at them again. This brings 
us up to the middle or latter part of 
May when we equalize the brood and 
at the same time look again for su- 
persedure. 

If the second feeding is necessary 
this is the time to give it but don’t 
crowd the brood nest with more than 
the bees need because they need space 
for brood. In other words, the brood 
nest should be for concentrated brood 
rearing, not for honey storage, thus 
conserving the heat so essential for 
package bees. 

In equalizing the brood good judge- 
ment is needed. If we don’t think 
a package is worth expending any 
more management on we double it 
with another colony. There is no use 
spending money for a queen if you 
are not sure she will produce a good 
crop. 

After looking at two or three col- 
onies we can see the average amount 
of brood. It is most likely four or 
five combs. In going down the line 
when four combs of brood are found 
that colony is left alone. The next 
colony might have only three in 
which case we leave off the lid and 
then, when a colony is found with 
five, we take one away that has em- 
erging brood setting it aside until the 
queen is found. Then we exchange 
this comb of brood with an empty 
comb from the colony that only had 
three combs of brood. So we go 
through the whole yard. You will 
be surprised how much equalizing 
brood will do for your final crop. 
There aren’t as many colonies that 
get swarmy while others are way 
below par. 

The next visit will be to put on the 
first full depth super. Some years 
we have a faster build-up, some years 
a slow one but we never put on sup- 
ers until the hive is full of bees and 
brood. We would rather crowd them 
than to put them on too soon. When 
we put on the first super we like 
to have the bees come boiling out 
when we take the inner cover off. 
One thing we want to do is to con- 
serve heat. There i:zn’t anything 
that will set the bees back faster 
than adding supers too soon. 

In this respect package bee man- 
agement differs greatly from that of 
over-wintered colonies. In wintered 
colonies you want to prevent swarm- 





ing and you do that by adding supers 
and giving the bees plenty of room 
but with package bees there is little 
trouble with swarming and if supers 
are added too soon there are not 
enough bees to keep the top super 
warm on cold days and nights. We 
have had colonies around the first of 
June with bees hanging outside. We 
just had the small entrance open. 
We have tried putting supers on half 
the yard and leaving supers off the 
other half because the bees still had 
room. The ones we supered were 
far behind those not getting supers 
until later. 


There is a happy medium. They 
must not be too crowded and they 
must have room. I am trying to 
stress the fact that conserving heat 
means everything in the build-up of 
the package. 

When the honeyflow opens we go 
out to look under the top supers to 
see if there are any queen cells. 
If there are none we put two supers 
on so they are four supers high. We 
give them a full entrance and then 
we have done everything we can. 
The weather and honeyflow will 
determine the honey crop from there 
on out, and supers are added as need- 
ed. 

If we find queen cells, it is un- 
usually enough to change a swarmy 
hive with a weak one and there are 
very few of them. We put the 
swarmy hive on the stand of the 
weak one, and the weak one on the 
stand of the swarmy one. The field 
bees of the swarmy hive return to 
the weak hive and the swarmy hive 
after the loss of much of its field 
force, will usually cut out their own 
cells. 

Iowa 
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We got this picture when John Davis was Inspector in Arkansas. Shows Roy Langstone, Deputy 
from Green Forest, (left), transferring bees from an old fashioned box hive to modern equipment, with the 
help of Ray Fischer and his son (right) of Little Rock. It was taken at a demonstration at Walnut Ridge, with 
over six hundred in the crowd, seated in the high school athletic grandstand immediately in front of the 


bees. In upper left, Roy Mclester of the State Apiary Board, and Inspector Davis are explaining to the crowd 
what the demonstrators are doing with the bees. 

















POLLEN IN 


When February comes the elm buds 
come too. -Shortly thereafter March 
follows with willow catkins, maple 
buds and dandelion to replenish the 
fall shortage of pollen. All the 
while some hardy bees have been 
whirring around sizing up the pros- 
pect of another year. And its high 
time now for the Boss to be doing the 
same thing. 

Most of the country last fall was 
the driest ever, and bees in my 
locality went into the winter short 
of both honey and pollen, and pollen 
is the bread of life to the bees. Few 
beekeepers spend time collecting pol- 

* 

At right, Verel Guibord, Dallas, Wis., uses 
this tray-chambered outdoor feeder apparently 
for either syrup or pollen substitute. Below, 
S. R. Winters, Weaverville, S. C., filling pollen 


trays with dry pollen substitute. (Photo, Ohio 
Exp. Station). 





by L. F. Childers 


THE SPRING 


len during the summer and this ne- 
cessitates early feeding of substitutes. 
Always include the recommended 
drugs for disease control when mix- 
ing substitutes. Disease never shows 
up except in the developing brood. 
And how else could it get into the 
brood except through feed given to 
it by the adult nurse bees? So get 
your sulfa, terramycin, or whatever 
is recommended, into your substitute 
or into the syrup used in feeding. I 
have been doing this for eleven years 
and my bees are healthier and less 
irritable than ever before. It pays 
big. 

Natural or substitute pollen is nec- 
essary in early spring to encourage 
* 

Pollen substitute feeder for dry mix for hive 
top or any position in yard. Just a box with 


corner posts with a fiber glass top for shelter, 
larger than box so rain won't get in too much. 





m= 
TR, 
—— 


E. E. Salge, Texas, uses a pan in a simple box shelter, cqvered 


: A pollen mixture, using pollen from combs, with soy flour, 
with tar paper. 


syrup and sulfa. (See Dec., page 479). 
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early egg laying. How much to 
feed will depend on the size of the 
colony and the amount already stored 
in the combs. In the early history 
of substitute feeding I overfed on 
two or three occasions and clogged 
the brood nest so the queen had no 
place to lay. I would advise you 
to watch that. From the literature 
I have read through the years, I 
gather that bees located along creeks 
and water courses generally go into 
winter with sufficient pollen reserves, 
while those located in semi-desert or 
irrigated locations are likely to be 
short because of a dearth of fall 
flowers. 

There are several ways of feeding 
substitutes. If it is fed inside in 
cake form be sure it is in contact 
with the cluster, otherwise they will 
not move to it. Put it down outside 
out of the wind most any place when 
feeding soybean flour. For outside 
feeding I like to mix the formula 





sloppy thin and set it around in 
shallow pans or on a piece of sisal 
craft or heavy paper. They srrely 
eat it on the spot. I can’t see how 
they can carry it but they lick the 
platter clean. Saves opening the 
hive. 

There is another vicious headache 
born of these excessively dry years. 
It’s honeydew honey. Of course bees 
never gather stuff of that kind un- 
less there isn’t anything else to get. 
There are peach and apple orchards 
on three sides of me and fortunately 
the owners are spray wise; and I 
have never noticed any ill effects. 
This past year the bloom was rather 
heavy and my bees had a rollicking 
time while the bloom was on and, 
seemingly to please me, they kept 
it up long after the bloom was gone. 
I was puzzled to know what the 
source of it was. One day my neigh- 
bor greeted me with a “Hi-there. 
How’s your alfalfa? Better look at 


it. There’s aphids in mine,” and 
believe me they were in mine too. 
We walked up in the field about 
one hundred yards and our shoes 
got gummy with their sticky exudate 
and I took two handfuls of those 
pesky green pea aphids out of the 
cuffs of my trousers. And do you 
know there were thousands of my 
bees down in that sticky mess lick- 
ing up honeydew and trying to pawn 
that off on me for honey. My friend 
was shocked at the aphids and the 
look of the alfalfa. What excited 
me was what the bees were doing, 
and believe me I didn’t explain it to 
him. For once I was lucky my supers 
were not on and it was a long thirty 
days before the main flow should 
begin. So what they got was used 
up rearing young. We each sprayed 
with malathion. That drove the bees 
out immediately. It took about three 


days to kill the aphids, and about 
one half of the alfalfa died. 





Ever have one of your neighbors 
scold you because your bees were get- 
ting water from a pump or from a 
watering trough or some place where 
bees normally should not be? To try 
to prevent the bees from becoming a 
nuisance is to fix up a place where 
they can get water at home. The 
plans suggested in the pictures work 


Water for Bees 


well and most of them are inexpen- 
sive. A handy watering device how- 
ever does not always stop the bother 
at the neighbor’s, especially if you put 
out your own waterer after the bees 
have become used to water gathering 
elsewhere. Your waterer should be 
adequate for the size of your bee 
yard. You may need more than one 


A simple watering arrangement. Slatted float keeps bees from drowning. 


This one is still simpler. Criss cross sticks slow down water flow. 


Tank gate set to drip to right speed. 
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waterer. And they should be kept 
full. Better have them going all year, 
as well as in spring. At outyards try 
to place the yard near a natural 
supply of water, like a pond, brook, or 
river, not too far away. To get bees 
started on water at home put small 
anise balls, anise soaked cotton wads, 
at corners of the water container. 


More elaborate. Cement pool with water plants. Wire cover and 


fence to keep out the kids and the cats and other creatures. (Pellett 


Gardens). 
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Gripes 


by Milton H. Stricker 


What in this beloved bee business 


gripes thou? Well, I have one too, 
namely: Ten frames in a_ hive 
body. There is only one thing worse 


as far as I am concerned and that 
is ten frames in a homemade hive 
body that is a little tighter than 
the ordinary factory manufactured 
ten frame hive, which is far too 
tight for easy spacing of ten frames. 

If you put ten frames in, they 
are so hard to take out, and after 
burr comb has been built, they are 
next to impossible to put back in 
without scraping, or bee squashing 
or both. To add insult to injury, 
if the top bars of the frames have 
not been nailed two ways, both down- 
ward into the side rails and horizon- 
tally through the side rails into the 
top bar, these same top bars will 
come off with the greatest of ease 
when prying with your hive tool to 


remove a frame. This is hard on 
comb, frame and man. 
Some beekeepers say that ten 


frames should always be used when 
drawing foundation, but with this 
I do not agree. First, it makes the 
combs drawn and filled with honey 
too thin and, therefore, too weak to 


go through an extractor without 
some damage to the comb. This is 
especially true of the two outside 


frames that may be filled on only 
one side. These should not be ex- 
tracted at all, so use them for bee 
feed until the other side is drawn, 
making an equalized comb that can 
be extracted without breaking. 

A better system to use would be 
to place nine frames of foundation in 
the super, push all the frames to- 
gether, allowing the excess space 
on both sides of the frames. After 
the super has been on for about ten 
days, go back and respace the combs, 
placing any undrawn sheets of foun- 
dation in the center of the body. 
If it should be impossible to get 
back to do this spacing, nothing 
serious will result. If the flow is 
exceptionally good and a small a- 
mount of burr comb is drawn be- 
tween the outside frames and the 
side walls, this can be cut away with 
an uncapping knife without damag- 
ing the comb. If drone comb is 
formed at this space, when uncap- 
ping cut down to the mid-rib in these 
spots, and place these combs over 
a colony the following year and feed 





a can of sugar syrup so these spots 
can be repaired with worker comb. 
If a nuc or small colony with a young 
queen is used, chances are excellent 
that these “touched” spots will be 
filled with worker comb. 

Remember that nine well filled 
combs will contain as much honey 
as ten in a ten frame hive body; 
more if the outside frames are not 
filed when ten are used. Also, 
when nine frames are used, they will 
be stronger and if you don’t want 
the combs so deep, the extra comb 
can easily be cut off when uncapping, 
giving you more capping wax which 
is the most profitable form of wax 
you can produce. 

New Jersey 





African Honey Guides 

Among the strangest forms of ani- 
mal behaviour is that of the honey- 
guides. African birds distantly re- 
lated to the American woodpeckers, 
which “guide” men, baboons and ra- 
tels (honey-badgers) to the nests of 
wild honeybees—supposedly so that 
these nests can be broken open. 

A study of the behaviour is de- 
scribed by Dr. Herbert Friedmann, 
U. S. National Museum curator of 
birds, in a bulletin issued by the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 
Dr. Friedmann has observed at least 
23 instances of the habit and has 
collected other well-authenticated 
data from African associates. 

Dr. Friedmann describes the be- 
haviour as follows: “When the bird 
is ready to begin guiding, it either 
comes to a person and starts a repeti- 
tive series of churring notes or it 
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stays where it begins calling these 
notes and waits for the human to 
approach it more closely. If the bird 
comes to the person to start leading 
him it flies within 15 or 20 feet from 
him calling constantly and fanning 
its tail. If it waits for the potential 
follower to approach it for the trip 
to begin, it usually perches on a 
fairly conspicuous branch, churring 
rapidly, fanning its tail, and slightly 
arching and ruffling its wings so that 
at times its yellow shoulder bands 
are visible.” British Bee Journal. 





Peppermint Spray Instead 
Of Smoke 

Last year one of the fathers at a 
Cub Pack meeting gave me an 1853 
copy of Langstroth’s “Hive and the 
Honey Bee.” We noted that he used 
syrup scented with peppermint to 


spray on the bees instead of smoke. 
My partner and I used it last summer 
through one of those plastic contain- 
ers my wife uses for’ sprinkling 
clothes and we were delighted with 
how mild it kept our bees. 

Coupled with this we used some 
canvas covers, weighted down at 
each end to hold them down, and 
placed the hives as we worked them, 
one tier in front of the other on a 
stand. With the peppermint syrup 
and these covers, and providing two 
front entrances for the incoming bees, 
we enjoyed our work more than ever 
and suffered very few stings. We 
will continue the same plan this year. 
The canvas doesn’t kill bees as often 
happens with inner covers and any 
bees caught under it can crawl either 
in or out without getting hurt. 
Ernest J. Morris 
Wisconsin 
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This ring-neck snake is a real pet. Will hide in your pocket, pose like this, and is 
harmless. It loves to live under hive bottomboards. (Photo by Cale 


Do Snakes Eat Bees? 


by L. F. 


One time I collected some odds and 
ends of combs and wax and melted it 
up and filtered it through a piece of 
fly screen into a honey can with the 
top cut out. I had made a depression 
in the screen large enough to hold the 
slumgum and washed it all down 
with boiling water. With that done, 
I was called away for two hours. 
When I returned there were bees 
hovering over the slumgum. I 
thought best to carry the lot out- 
doors and reached for the screen to 
lift it. As I did this, a black snake 
about thirty inches long revealed it- 
self holding onto the edges of the 
can. When I lifted the screen the 
snake fell into the hot wax and about 
a third of it went through the crust 
into the hot water. That was severe 
punishment and the little fellow was 
frantic to get out. I threw it on the 
floor and dashed some cold water on 
it with good intentions, but the wax 
solidified and there the poor snake 
was partly encased in solid wax! I 
did not kill it and it had a time get- 
ting out the door into the grass. 

The slumgum was near the middle 
of a room 20 x 24 feet with two 8-foot 
doors wide open. There was a strong 
odor of wax and the sight of hover- 
ing bees. Why did the snake lift it- 
self up fourteen inches above the 
floor and drape itself around the 
sharp edges of that hot can conveni- 
ently under the hovering bees? Had 
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Childers 


I been smart, I would have killed the 
snake and opened its stomach to see 
if there was evidence of recently 
swallowed bees. 

I had another snake experience 
more humorous than scientific. One 
day I was spading in the apiary and 
sat down to rest. I always left snakes 
there as mousers. Soon I saw a line 
of broken twigs and debris falling in 
the fence row. Looking up I saw my 
old blue racer friend stretched out, 
his four-foot length in the weeds 
above the top wire of the fence. He 
was watching a mouse on the ground 
beneath. I wanted to see the catch 
but they soon moved out of sight. I 
turned to get up and there was 
another snake just behind me. When 
I moved he raced past me to the fence 
and stopped. The bigger snake skidded 
up from below and biffed the little 
fellow in the ribs with its nose, then 
they both ran through the fence. Did 
anyone ever hear of snakes playing? 
I remained perfectly still but they 
didn’t return so I put my hand down 
to get up again. Wow! That little 
black imp had slipped around behind 
me and was almost under the very 
crook of my knee. A miserable, cold 
chill ran up and down my spine. I 
left like a shot. 

Those two snakes were evidently 
curious about me and the little fellow 
came back to see. His excursion must 
have pleased him for he waved his 


tail at me as he went through the 

fence, I thought it time to go to work, 

for was not that the reason Adam and 

Eve got into trouble, fooling around 

out there in the garden with nothing 

to do but watch the snakes play? 
Missouri 


Traffic Deaths 

Traffic deaths are mounting. Last 
year 40,200 people were killed, an 
all time record and 2000 more than 
in the previous 12 months. As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower says: “When any 
particular activity in the United 
States takes this many lives in one 
year it becomes a national problem 
of first importance, a problem for 
every citizen, no matter what his 
station or what his duty. If we can 
mobilize a sufficient public opinion 
this problem can be solved. Let’s 
each of us make sure that we obey 
traffic regulations; let’s follow com- 
mon sense rules of good sportsman- 
ship and courtesy; and let’s each one 
of us resolve that, either as drivers 
or pedestrians, we will stay alert and 
careful, mindful of the constant pos- 
sibility of accidents caused by neg- 
ligence.” 

It is appalling to think that on an 
average day 25,000 accidents occur, 
100 people die, 5,500 are injured 
with property damage exceeding ten 
million dollars. 


Honey For Burns 

The next time a member of your 
family suffers from a burn, cover 
the injured area with honey. The 
honey will absorb a lot of water 
from the burn and will either prevent 
or reduce blistering. When _sitthe 
honey takes up the water it will soon 
run off of the lesion and it will be 
necessary to add more honey. A light 
sterilized cloth pack should be used 
to help hold the honey on the burn 
but do not bandage tightly. The im- 
portant thing is to keep a constant 
film of honey over the area for an 
hour or more. 
William T. Wilson 
(In Colorado B-Notes) 





Von Frisch Movie Film 

A new film taken abroad is just 
out which shows the processes used 
by Von Frisch in his famous con- 
clusions on the “dancing bees.” We 
have seen the film and assume that 
it is available on a rental basis. Any- 
one interested should address E. J. 
Mauthner, P.O. Box 231, Cathedral 
Station, New York 25, N. Y. 
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PAT’S PUZZLER 
Comb Honey 


Sixty five contenders for March; last time 53, February 153. Answers 
from thirty three states. Winners retire, please. Others go ahead and 
you hesitant folks come on in. One year subscription if you win. Every- 
one says it’s fun. Don’t know but what it takes a bit of imagination to 
dub this puzzle “comb honey”, but Pat says it is. Last month's “clover” 
(see below) was supposed to be a shamrock. Pat says: “When | made 
up the puzzle St. Pat's day was so far off my memory was foggy.” She 
also says that puzzle answers are being sent to her. 
to the Journal. Pat might just get bogged down. 


Better send them 


































































5. Correct 


exquisite flavor 
9. Karl von 


10. Tantalum (Chem.) 
11. Aluminum (Chem.) 


14. Travel 
15. Head covering 


prevent swarming 


























1. Second Greek letter 


Language of Bees” 

















published “The 


12. French city and port 











20. The part of the bee that hurts 





7. Honey high in levulose with mild 


16. Fruit tree common in California 
17. ...-queen’s wings is done to 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 & 
9 

10 11 

12 13 14 
15 16 
17 16 19 

zo 
ACROSS DOWN 


1. Prickly envelope of a fruit 
2. Prefix meaning “upon” 
3. Witness 

4. Highway to Alaska 
6. Head of Battle Creek Sanitarium 
7. Transfer (Abbr.) 

8. Exclamation 

10. Tellurium (Chem.) 

11. Growing older 

12. California (Abbr.) 

13. Genus of the bee 

15. Civilian Conservation Corps (Abbr.) 
16. Part of a fish 

18. Platinum (Chem.) 

19. 3.14 





March Results 

A slip up in that there was no 11 
listed in the down column. It’s given 
as 12. “Egg shaped.” Should have 
been 11. But everybody noted it and 
gave “oval” anyway. This time 10 
down, drone bee, is “dor.” Most every- 
one got it right. And in Webster it 
is right there as the “drone of the 
bee”; not only the honey bee but any 
other. 





As in February, there were some 
very close mailings. Remember, the 
first letter with the correct answer 
from each state, according to the day 
and hour of mailing, attested by the 
post office stamping, is the winner. 
Some states only had one entry. Too 
bad. Some had quite a few (see list). 
Note the ties. Harry Starnes and 
Mrs. Starnes must have run to the 
mail box at the same hour and minute. 
Since this is in the same family, 
what to do? Also note the tie in 
Massachusetts, Allen Baker and 
Robert Rusher. No conivance here. 
So away goes two subscriptions. 


Walter Rheinheimer, Maryland 
winner, comments: “I received the 
March issue on Friday. That same 
evening, within less than an hour, I 
had the puzzle completed except 10 
down and 18 across. That archaic 
word dor for drone had me stumped 
and it took a stretch of the imagina- 
tion to figure the trap as being the 
Alley, drone and Queen trap.”—Mrs. 
Leon Hall of Maine says she likes 
Pat’s puzzle “because it is a different 
design each time.” —-W. T. Wilson, 
Colorado A & M College, often an 
ABJ contributor, writes: “After read- 
ing the articles in the new issue, I 
intended to put the puzzle aside until 
I had more time but I just didn’t have 
the will power to resist it.” —And 
Dr. J. E. Eckert of California tops 
it. “I have been working your crazy 
puzzles as they come in and this last 
one was interesting because I picked 
up that little-used word for the drone 
bee, dor.” 


Arizona—Edward L. Jones, Bagdad 
British Columbia—Howard L. Adcock, Armstrong 
California—Dr. J. E. Eckert, Davis 
Colorado (5)—William T. Wilson, Fort Collins 
Connecticut—Marshall J. Walker, Storrs 
Georgia—Charles S. Garrett, Buford 
Idaho—Conlie Greene, Twin Falls 
IMinois—Lloyd C. Lindenfelser, Tremont 
Indiana—Mrs. Harry T. Starnes 

Mr. Harry T. Starnes, Crawfordsville 

(a tie) 
lowa—Arthur H. Cole, Audubon 
Lovisiana—Enid Sawyer, Bunkie 
Maine—Mrs. Leon C. Hall, Augusta 
Maryland—Walter Rheinheimer, Baltimore 
Massachusetts—Allen N. Baker, Westwood 
Robert H. Rusher, Hyannis 
(a tie) 

Michigan (8)—S. S. Miner, Niles 
Minnesota—A!. Hermanson, Westport 
Missouri—Chester W. Scott, Bigelow 
Nebraska—Keith Hudson, Fairbury 
New Hampshire—E. N. Hobby, Dover 
New York (4)—Gerald R. Barth, Clayton 
Oklahoma—Sam Hanson, Oklahoma City 
Oregon—John W. Wharton, Burns 
Pennsylvania—Mrs. John L. Zapf, Bethlehem 
South Carolina—L. J. Jordan, Lancaster 
South Dakota—Walter E. Sproule, Hot Springs 
Texas—Mrs. J. L. Happ, Austin 
Virginia—Charles M. Dixon, Elkton 
Washington—Roland E. Stephens, Rock Island 
Wisconsin (7)—Oscar Rutland, Mauston 
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These triangles of naturally built comb are built along the topbar of a frame. Some bees were shaken 


into a hive body which contained only empty frames from which the combs had been removed, leaving 
only a ridge of wax under the topbars. From there the bees took over. They were fed at the bottom of the 
body with thin syrup and pictures were made at various stages of comb building. The wax was beautiful 
and white and as delicate as could be. Quite a sight to see the bees hanging on to each other in long clusters. 
And to see the little triangular scales protruding from the wax glands that were secreting wax on the under 
side of the bees. Of course, we don’t want combs built at the whim of the bees. We must have just as 
nearly perfect combs as we can get in each frame to get the best results in beekeeping. 
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The Beginner and His Bees 


POLLINATION 


by W. W. Clarke, Jr. 


Beginning beekeepers often do not 
realize that bees are a vital part of 
general agriculture. They are the 
chief agents in the cross-pollination 
which is necessary if most of the 
flowering plants are to bear fruit 
and reproduce themselves. They 
earry pollen from flower to flower 
as they collect nectar and pollen for 
their own use. In the good old days 
most farms had a hive or two of 
bees, and there were many colonies 
of wild bees so that much of the 
pollinating was carried on naturally. 
But with today’s agricultural prac- 
tices of specialization and clean 
fence rows it becomes necessary to 
make arrangements to have bees at 
hand for pollinating. 


It is true that the bees which are 
used for pollination seldom produce 
any excess honey for the beekeeper, 
even though their efforts increase 
the yield of red clover seed or fruit. 
However, the beekeeper will find that 
he will benefit: perhaps with a good 
location for his apiary, or a gift of 
fruit, or some cash, or even a feeling 
of good will. 

More and more residential areas 
are imposing restrictions of various 
sorts on livestock including colonies 
of bees and it is encouraging to note 
that almost every farmer or fruit 
grower is willing to give space for 
a bee yard in return for the pollina- 
tion of his crops. 

One beekeeper reports an_ inter- 
esting experience concerning his keep- 
ing bees on a lot in a residential 
area. When he moved into his new 
home he set several colonies in his 
backyard. Immediately the neigh- 
bors complained to a man they were 
afraid of heing stung. The beekeeper 
soothed them with promises that he 
would find a new location. He was 
somewhat slow to act and by the 
time he was ready to move his apiary 
a summer had come and gone. As 
he began to load the hees onto his 
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trailer, two of the neighbors (the 
ones who had protested most vigor- 
ously) came to protest the removal. 
They had found that their home 
garden creps of lima beans, cucum- 
bers, fruit, and berries were the larg- 
est they had ever harvested and they 
wanted to keep the bees in their 
immediate vicinity. One man offered 
a location on his own lot. No one 
in his family had been stung at all 
and they were not afraid anymore. 
It must be noted that this beekeeper 
was enthusiastic and he did a fine 
job of educating those neighbors while 
he hunted for his new location. 


Spray poison is the biggest prob- 
lem faced by a beekeeper who keeps 
bees in an area where commercial 
crops are grown. Fruits, vegetables, 
and seed legumes are sprayed many 
times each season. Almost without 
exception the insecticides used  to- 
day are toxic to bees. By observing 
certain precautions the hazard can 
be held to a minimum. The spray 
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job could be done at night when the 
bees are not active, or the hives 
could be removed to another location 
for the time that the spraying is in 
progress. 


Although bees in an orchard will 
seldom produce a crop of honey, there 
is one advantage to this location. The 
early nectar will help to build up the 
colonies so that they will be strong 
for the main spring honeyflow. 


There are some beginning beekeep- 
ers who are able to rent their col- 
onies. A farmer with a small acre- 





Worker bee on apple blossom. Note the full pollen basket on her leg. 
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age who needs only a few colonies 
will sometimes arrange a personal 
contract rather than deal with a 
commercial beekeeper. In Pennsyl- 
vania there are a few cases where 
fruit growers will underwrite a be- 
ginner (help him to become estab- 
lished) if he will place the bees in 
the orchard during the blooming 
period. 

Anyone who is interested in pol- 
lination work must remember that 
strong colonies of bees are essential 
for good results. In some cases this 


means that the bees will reach their 
peak strength well ahead of a good 
honeyflow. When this occurs swarm- 
ing is a definite hazard, and unless 
the colony is kept supplied with ade- 
quate space and food it will go down 
hill and be in poor condition for the 
honeyflow. 

The beginner should consider crop 
pollination if he will gain: first, a 
good site for his apiary; second, in- 
creased crop yields in his own gar- 
den; or third, a share of the crop 
which is produced by pollination. 





A TWO YEAR STORY 


by Ray E. Smith 


Last spring dawned bright and 
clear, with a month of fine weather, 
so, with great optimism, my three 
colonies were divided into fifteen, 
and left to their own resources. 
Meanwhile hives were set up at a 
furious rate, twelve frame hives, 
measuring 20 inches to the side, the 
combs space 1% inches and built 
to hang across the entrance rather 
than in the normal manner. 

About May 10 the nuclei were 
transferred into the hives, having 
grown into five comb colonies by 
then. Even at that stage there were 
a few quarts of honey. obtained since 
some of the colonies were plugged 
in the brood nest with honey from 
spring bloom. This honey was want- 
ed by a local doctor for asthma suf- 
ferers, and some went on the table. 
The colonies were then moved into 
the country because the back yard 
was crowded with kids and hives 
and there was no room for ball games. 
Only five hives were left. 

Then later when I went out to look 
at them after having already put 
on twelve frame _ second stories, 
I found the latter mostly finished. 
The brood chambers had some per- 
fect combs of white-capped sealed 
honey without brood at the back 
and two were plugged, which ought 
to sell anywhere, and they were 
filled and capped. From four hives 
I extracted about fifteen gallons of 
pure water white pale yellow honey 
and never touched a comb that ever 
held brood in it. I was unprepared 
to any more than make their way 
for this sudden deluge of honey as 
I did not expect these fifteen colonies 
this first year by drawing 24 combs 
and filling half of them. Instead 
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they were plugged with honey in the 
middle of July and the queens were 
unable to lay. 

Commenting on the behaviour of 
the bees in hives of this sort with 
crossmounted combs, the incoming 
loads are put in the combs nearest 
the entrance at least by the pollen- 
carrying bees, so they are full of 
pollen and nectar. Then the brood 
begins with combs well drawn in 
the corners and along the bottom 
bar. The back combs are filled with 
honey, free of pollen and usually 
free of brood. If you want a comb 
of honey for feed you can take one 
without brood, and if you need pollen 
take one in front and if you want 
to have the wax drawn, trade the 
rear comb of honey and put in foun- 
dation, and it is drawn well just like 
a super drawn comb. 

My colonies are part Italian and 
part Carniolan and, for me at least, 
the best are the Carniolans. The 
Carniolan queens never let the bees 
plug the brood nest. The one by my 
back door had twelve combs of brood 
in the brood nest from wall to wall. 
The super is already partly full of 
brood and a bang-up crop from the 
second cutting of alfalfa coming. 

This colony was started on Me- 
morial day with a Carniolan queen 
from a five comb nuc, three of them 
with bees, and two of them honey 
and pollen. I will use this queen as 
a breeding queen. I have one Italian 
almost as good and I will save her 
too. I have a perfect place for breed- 
ing in the hills where there are few 
bees. 

This year I increased eight times. 
Some from swarms, some divisions, 
and some from bee trees. 


Tonight I went out with a truck to 
move 11 colonies which have been 
in alfalfa all summer. They were 
cut down to one story of twelve 
frames in a 20 inch square hive. I 
removed the honey, leaving them 
with the brood chamber full and I 
mean full. Each colony weighs 
close to 120 pounds and it is some 
job to get them on the truck. I 
moved the bees to winter quarters 
on an old road bed where there is 
little wind and lots of sun and to- 
morrow I will put the food chambers 
back on them. 

These hives were started in the 
spring of this year with three frame 
nuclei. They raised their own queens 
and grew into 24 comb colonies with 
some honey. 

I sent honey to the state fair at 
Salem and took first place for ex- 
tracted honey. This blue ribbon 
surely looks good, so does the honey, 
absolutely water clear. I’ve been 
sold out of all honey but my own 
supply of extracted at 25 cents per 
pound. 

I put full supers of comb honey in 
the grocery store, leaving the combs 
in the super and the grocer takes 
them out when the customer buys. 
This is a good seller. People have 
not seen it like that. One disadvan- 
tage is too much honey for some of 
them to handle. The % super combs 
weigh about 7% pounds. But they 
do look good and do sell. Next year 
I plan to use % supers with center 
divided. More practical. 

I went 200 miles into the valley 
and brought back 40 bee colonies an 
old timer sold out. They were no 
good for anything but bees, but the 
price was right and they were free 
from disease, and I am making some 
supers now for them. 

This spring I would have been 
horrified at the thought of owning 
68 colonies, but now I know I can 
handle 100. That’s some jump from 
one swarm caught fifteen months ago. 
Bees have paid every cent of their 
cost. I have only contributed my 
time. I plan to continue this way 
until I have all my two boys and I 
can handle and then go at it full 
time. I am a printer for the local 
paper and I may devote most of 
my time to beekeeping and only part 
of it to printing. However, I like 
both printing and beekeeping. 

I plan to expand for several years 
and all my production will be for that 
purpose. Then I will produce bulk 
comb honey again because there is 
such a good market for it. 

Oregon 
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tangy honey. 








The reward of wild honey hunting 


It takes a keen eye, a way with a 
bee and a special kind of daring, but 
—as those who have done it say 
“There’s no thrill like finding a ‘sweet 
tree’!” 

Folks who have tried sports from 
speckled trout fishing in a three-foot 
stream to stalking mountain lions 
say there’s one little-known adventure 
that rates with the best. It’s wild 
honey hunting, and anyone can do it. 

What they’re talking about, usually 
between bites of bread spread thick 
with the dark sweetness of hollow- 
tree honey, is a simple sounding pro- 
cess: They find foraging wild bees, 
“track” them to their home tree, then 
take the honey from under the fiery 


The hunt begins by baiting the bees with 


sweetened comb. This attracts the bees and 
when 
follow them. 


they leave for home the hunters 


of his bee stories. 





is some fine, 
Typical tree yields about twenty pounds. 


stingers of the dive-bombing resi- 
dents. 

Once foraging wild bees have been 
located, it takes 20-20 eyesight and 
strong legs to continue the hunt. A 
wild bee flies a couple of tight circles 
before setting off on his beeline 
course for home. The hunter fol- 
lows that course a reasonable dis- 
tance, which depends on the number 
of detours brought about by rugged 
terrain, then sets out his bait again 
to re-fix the bees’ line of flight. 

Hours and miles later, deep in a 
swamp or grove of beeches or maples, 
the bee hunter hears the sound 
which he has been listening for... 
a concerted buzzing. He looks up 


It may take hours or days of baiting or following 
to find a bee tree. Once the tree is found the hunters 
gather bee veils, smoker, axes and pails. 





HUNTING WILD HONEY 


Nature’s Sweetest Sport! 


This fine picture story is from the Dodge News; 
Detroit, Volume 20, No. 10 by permission of the 
publishers, Prince and Company, Inc., for the Dodge 
Division of the Chrysler Corporation through Beryl 
T. Salisbury. The pictures and story are by Earl 
Palmer, the roaming cameraman of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, at Cambria, Virginia. The Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Science also published another 


and there, with bees scurrying in 
and out of a hole in it, is his “sweet 
tree.” 

With the first chips of the bee- 
hunter’s axe, bees stampede to the 
base of operations. Some hunters, 
blessed with what they call “the 
right attitude,” wear nothing extra 
and seldom get stung. Others must 
be equipped with face masks and 
gloves. 

But whether or not he has a way 
with bees that makes them love him, 
the fellow who finds his first sweet 
tree and takes his first taste of 
hollow-tree honey will add his word 
to those who say, “Wild honey hunt- 
ing, it’s nature’s sweetest sport!” 


Smoke quiets the sting-happy bees while 
a hole is chopped in the tree. They frequent 


hollow pines, maples and beeches. 











Hunters say that if man has the “right attitude” and moves slowly, the bees will not sting him 
Most hunters however are well protected, for a swarm of 20,000 or more bees can severely punish 
the “wrong attitude.” 





© This nicely cut section of the tree shows 

the orderly result of the work of the bees 

An old Virginia hunter goes after honey Some hunters take the bees to permanent locations The entire summer's labor of this smoll 

barehanded, humming, “Honey, honey, just Here it seems to be a box hive. With the queen colony may be about twenty pounds of 
want to get your honey, honey.” run inside the rest of the bees are smoked in honey. 

















Dr. Robert H. Daines of Rutgers University points to his unique bee trap used to 


control fireblight disease of apples and pears. 


New Fruit Disease Control 


To prevent orchard pollinating 
bees from spreading fireblight to 
apple and pear blossoms, Dr. Robert 
H. Daines, plant pathologist at Rut- 
gers University has come up with the 
novel idea of making the bees carry 
the cure instead of the disease. He 
powders them with a fireblight-kill- 
ing antibiotic, streptomycin, by means 
of a simple wooden trap inserted at 


the beehive entrance. The bees 
can’t get in or out without walking 
through the streptomycin, which 


clings to their bodies ready to kill 
or inactivate any fireblight-produc- 
ing bacteria they might pick up as 
they gather nectar. 

Dr. Daines and his associate, Dr. 
Michael Szkolnik of Cornell succeeded 
in reducing fireblight infection of 
pear blossoms from 40% to less than 
1% in controlled greenhouse tests. 
The bees did not do as well in pre- 
venting the disease in apple blossoms. 


The scientists attribute this to the 
difference in flower structure. The 
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bee can land in the shallow nectar cup 
of a pear blossom feet first. The 
apple blossom, however, isn’t so ac- 
commodating. Unlike pear blossoms, 
apple blossoms have stamens that are 
tightly clustered together around a 
deep calyx cup, which makes it more 
difficult for the bee to get into with 
his streptomycin-covered legs. 

The plant scientists are attempt- 
ing to solve this problem by nailing 
a cheesecloth net on the upper sec- 
tion of the trap and filling it with 
streptomycin dust. Now the bees 
won’t only have to stomp through 
the stuff, they will have to rub 
against it in the net and take a 
streptomycin dusting all over. 

Dr. Daines said the method is 
scheduled to be tested in orchards. 
Merck & Co., Inc. in nearby Rahway, 
N.J., which makes the streptomycin 
product Agri-Strep for plant disease 
control, will provide technical as- 
sistance and assay work as it has 
since the project began. If it works 


out as well as it has in the green- 
house, pear and apple growers may 
expect considerable savings over the 
present method which calls for at 
least 3 sprayings during the growing 
season. 

Dr. Daines and his associates have 
tried several other bacteriocides, 
some equally as effective, but found 
that streptomycin was the least harm- 
ful to pollen. He also pointed out 
that the principle of putting bees 
to work as disease control agents 
need not be limited to fireblight. It 
can be applied to control other dis- 
eases of plants pollinated by bees 
as well. 

(from Bryan Killikelly 
Rahway, N. J.) 





Research Points to Increased Use 
Of Honey in Commercial Bakery 
Products 

Honey may be found in, as well as 
on, more baked goods in the future, 
as a result of research by Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kans., un- 
der contract with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This work, 
aimed at expanding the use of honey 
in commercial bakery products, shows 
that substituting honey for all or part 
of the sugar in some baked goods adds 
to their color and flavor and improves 
their texture. 

A method developed in this re- 
search makes use of honey alone to 
sweeten cakes a commerical possibil- 
ity for the first time. 


Cakes with a high concentration of 
honey stay moist and fresh-tasting 
longer than do cakes made without 
honey. But if more than a third of 
the sugar is replaced, preparing cakes 
by a simple substitution of honey for 
sugar sometimes causes difficulty. 
A reaction of honey acids with baking 
powder as the batter is mixed may 
lead to low cake volume. Also, an in- 
tense browning reaction may occur 
during baking and give the cake a 
burned color and flavor. Extra soda 
cannot be added to increase cake vol- 
ume, because it hastens undesired 
browning. 

The researchers found they could 
control this browning reaction by 
raising the acidity of the cake batter 
in the final stages of baking. To do 
this they used potassium bitartrate 
coated with a stearate, which melts 
and releases the acid near the end of 
the baking time. Excellent cakes in 
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which all the sugar was replaced by 
honey were produced by this method. 
Other methods to control browning 
are being studied. 

Honey noticeably added to the fla- 
vor and color of some cookies. Because 
honey gives the cookies a chewy 
quality, only enough to replace 5 per 
cent of the sugar was used in crisp 
cookies. Even this small amount gave 
added flavor to sugar cookies and 
vanilla wafers. In chewy cookies, such 
as fruit bars and brownies, honey was 
used to replace over half the sugar. 

The bread-making process did not 
need to be altered when honey was 
substituted for sugar in bread and 
rolls in the tests. Honey substituted 
for 6 percent of the sugar in white 
breads and up to 12 percent in dark 
breads imparted a rich flavor and 
aroma to both. 

Honeys from various flower sour- 
ces differ in moisture content, color, 
flavor, acidity, and sugar composition. 
The Kansas research workers used 15 
types of honey and found that only 
the differences in flavor and color 
affected the baked goods. Although 
stronger, darker colored honeys, in- 
cluding those from buckwheat and 
hearts-ease, were not acceptable for 
most baked products, they could be 
used in mixtures with light honeys. 

This contract research by Kansas 
State College on honey utilization is 
supervised by the Eastern Utilization 
Reasearch Branch of USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Research Service, Philadel- 
phia 18, Pa. 

(U.S.D.A.) 





Seed Movements 

Agricultural Marketing Service of 
the U.S.D.A. reports that movement 
and prices of the five important farm 
seeds including red clover, sweet 
clover, alfalfa and lespedeza are 
much higher as to price and much 
faster as to movement than a year 
ago, though still under the yearly 
average of years gone by. It is 
apparent that the repercussions of 
the soil bank acres have not yet 
drifted into very great effect on 
seed prices. 





Bees’ Effect on Harvest of 
Flax Seed 

R. B. Kozin of Timiryazev Agric. 
Academy of U.S.S.R., working with 
40 colonies of bees in flax fields, 
found that there was an increase of 
seed of 25.8 percent per seed ball, and 
in their weight 48.8%. Bees constitut- 
ed %&% of all insects visiting the field. 

(Bee World Review Aug. 1956) 
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Treatment of Bees with Nitrous Oxide 


by F. B. Wells 


Despite several claims that nitrous 
oxide causes loss of the sense of 
orientation of honey bees, Simpson! 
indicates that it has no such effect. 
The present work was undertaken to 
check Simpson’s contention and found 
to verify it with only minor diver- 
gencies. 


The following treatments were 
used in a series of experiments: 

1. Control—no treatment. 

2. Pure nitrous oxide. 

3. Smoke from shredded cotton. 

4. Combined 2 and 3. 


5. Smoke from shredded cotton 
soaked in 5 percent ammonium ni- 
trate solution, hand wrung, and air 
dried in dry weather. 

A. In the first experiments, 250- 
300 bees from the same colony were 
placed in each of five cigar boxes 
which had one end replaced with a 
12 mesh screen. The boxes were 
set on end with the screen up at about 
50 yards from the parent colony and 
screened from it by a barn. When 
smoke was used, it was puffed in 
through the screen every 15 seconds. 
When pure nitrous oxide was used, 
it was led into the bottom end of the 
box through a tube supplied for the 
purpose at a rate of about 200 cc. 
per minute. After 5 minutes of treat- 
ment, the boxes were placed on the 
ground, lid down, propped open to 
about ™% inch, and grass scattered 
lightly in front of the opening. 

B. The conditions of A were used 
except that treatment continued for 
10 minutes. 


C. Two-story colonies were used 
and treatment 3 omitted. After dark 
the colonies were screened top and 
bottom and moved to a location about 
50 yards from the original. There 
was a barn between the new and old 
locations where empty hives were 
then placed. In treatments 2 and 4 
the nitrous oxide was fed in under 
the cover by means of a glass tube 
at a rate of 400 cc. per minute. In 
treatments 4 and 5 the smoke was 
puffed in alternately through the 
front entrance and under the cover 
every 15 seconds. In treatment 4 
three heavy puffs of smoke were used 
each time, but in treatment 5, only 
one heavy puff was used. After 2 


minutes of treatment the 
were removed. 

D. The conditions of C were observ- 
ed with different colonies using 5 
minutes of treatment. 

RESULTS 

Al. Bees started leaving the box 
immediately. At least half of them 
left within 10 minutes and all had 
left within 30 minutes. 

2. The same as 1 except that it 


screens 


took about 40 minutes before all 
bees had left. 

3. The same as 1. 

4. The same as 1. 

5. Bees crawled out of the box 


slowly to cluster on its edge. Individ- 
ual bees left the cluster from time 
to time; some of them appeared un- 
able to fly and crawled away into the 
grass. After 15 minutes, a few bees 
started to fly, but most of them re- 
turned to the cluster. After 3 hours 
a cluster of about 50 bees remained 
on the box. The next morning there 
was still a cluster of about 25 very 
sluggish bees. Several dead bees 
were on the ground around the box 
and about 25 dead bees inside it. 

B1. Same as Al. 

2. Same as Al. 

3. Same as Al. 

4. Same as Al. 

5. Only a few bees came out of 
the box at first, and most of these 
crawled off into the grass. Most of 
the bees in the box appeared to be 
paralyzed or dead and the rest seem- 
ed quite weak. After 1 hour, a few 
more had crawled outside and start- 
ed to form a cluster which grew to 
about 50 bees in 2 hours and remain- 
ed about the same size thereafter. 
In three hours no more than 20 bees 
took wing, and these only circled the 
box for a few minutes after which 


a few fell into the grass and the 
rest landed on the box. 
Although no marked bees were 


used, some of them were observed 
individually as they took wing from 
the small test boxes, and these ap- 
peared to go up over the barn or 
around it in the direction of the 
parent colony in all cases involving 
treatments 1 - 4. This was also true 
for :overal treatment A5 bees but 
was not observed for any B5 treat- 
ed individuals. 
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C1. Bees rushed out and flew upon 
removal of the screen. Within 15 
minutes there was a sizable cluster 
at the entrance of the empty hive 
on the old location. In 2 hours this 
had grown to include at least 2 
pounds of bees which covered the 
inside of the empty hive; the field 
force of the parent colony was now 
noticeably depleted. At this time the 
parent colony was moved back to its 
original position and the bees in the 
empty hive shaken out in front of 
it. Within % hour conditions in the 
colony appeared to have returned to 
normal. 

C2. Same as Cl except that at 2 
hours a little comb building could be 
detected at one spot in the empty 
hive. 

C4. Same as Cl. 

C5. The bees were slower to fly 
out, and the cluster at the old loca- 
tion did not contain more than a 
pound of bees after 2 hours. When 
the parent colony was returned to 
its original site, activity was less 
than normal, but the effects seemed 
to have worn off by the next day. No 
unusually large amount of dead bees 
could be detected. 

D1. Same as Cl. 

D2. Same as Cl but a little slower. 
The cluster at the empty hive after 
2 hours was somewhat smaller than 
that in Cl. 

D4. Same as D2. 

D5. The bees were very slow to 
fly although they crawled out readily. 
About % a pound of bees clustered 
at the old stand in 2 hours. When 
the parent colony was returned to the 
old stand, flight activity remained 
well below normal for the remainder 
of the day but appeared normal next 
day. There were no dead bees on 
the bottom board, but there were 
more than a normal amount in front 
of the hive. 

Smoke from the fuel impregnated 
with ammonium nitrate was tested 
for the presence of cyanides by shak- 
ing up several portions with 2 per- 
cent NaOH solution to convert any 
HCN or compounds readily hydrolyz- 
ed thereto into sodium cyanide. 100 
ml. of this solution decolorized 5 ml. 
of dilute ammoniacal copper sulfate 
indicating the presence of cyanides. 
The standard Prussian blue test was 
positive but rather unsatisfactory due 
to contamination with a reddish pre- 
cipitate. Therefore, a modification 
was used wherein 100 ml. of 
solution was evaporated to 4-5 ml., 
cooled, 2 drops freshly filtered 2 per 
cent FeSO, added, the solution al- 
lowed to stand 15 minutes, without 
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warming, 3 drops concentrated HCl 
added, the solution warmed gently 
and then cooled. The resulting 
characteristic pale blue-green color 
indicated the presence of HCN or 
readily hydrolyzed derivatives there- 
of. This is a very sensitive test 
as it is capable of showing the pres- 
ence of as little as 0.000002 g. 
(0.00000007 oz.) of HCN2. 
CONCLUSIONS 
Nitrous oxide (N,O) is a _ poor 
anesthetic for bees and does not 
appear to affect their sense of orien- 
tation to any marked extent. 
The smoke from ammonium nit- 


rate-impregnated fuel contains hydro- 
gen cyanide (HCN) or compounds 
readily converted thereto and is there- 
fore toxic and dangerous to use in- 
discriminately. It appears to have 
some effect upon the sense of orien- 
tation of bees, possible through the 
destructive effect of HCN upon nerve 
tissue due to its inhibition of meta- 
bolic oxidation processes. 
References 

1, J. Simpson, Bee World 35, 147- 
55 (1954). 

2. Scott’s Standard Methods of 
Analysis, 5th ed. p. 660. 
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JET PLANES 


Another 
Beekeeping Hazard 


by W. W. Franklin 


Kansas Entomological Commission 


The behavior of the honeybee is a 
never ending source of education, 
amusement, and in some instances, 
pain. Some of the behavior patterns 
have been known for a long time 
while other patterns, under many dif- 
ferent environmental conditions, are 
constantly being brought to light. 
These observers have found that only 
a small change in the environment 
will cause a drastic change in bee be- 
havior. 


Last June the writer was inspect- 
ing honeybees in an apiary along 
the Arkansas River near Garfield, 
Kansas. The hives are grouped in 
pairs with some 20 to 50 feet between 
each pair of hives. Inspection of the 
colony had proceeded in a rather nor- 
mal to unusually quiet manner for 
such a sunny, still day. The colonies 
were heavy with honey and all were 
at least two supers high. Little sting- 
ing occurred during the inspection 
except for bees accidentally squeezed 
too hard. 

However, along about 11 a.m. some 
fighter planes started flying along the 
Arkansas River. As long as the jets 
were flying high there was on diffi- 
culty. But when a jet plane came over 
at low altitude or when a formation 
of several planes came over there was 
a decided reaction among the bees. 
The bees on the top bars in an open 
colony started fanning their wings 
and elevating the abdomen in a man- 


ner similar to that which occurs when 
a puff of smoke is applied. The bees 
then moved down the combs, became 
quiet and caused no further difficulty. 
The same condition was repeated 
three or four times as more jets came 
over. 

The greatest reaction came when 
four jets came over at 300 - 500 feet 
elevation. The top super of the colony, 
open at the time, had been removed 
without incident. The hands were 
moving down the ends of the super to 
be placed in the handholds at the 
front and back of the bottom super 
just as the jets came over. The bees 
made an extremely loud fanning noise 
some 3 to 5 times as loud as that 
which occurred when the single jets 
came over or when formations of jets 
came over at 1,500-2,000 feet. Also 
the bees hurried down into the combs 
and then came out in a fighting mood. 
The bees came in stinger first on the 
khaki trousers and shirt and on hands 
and arms up to where the arms were 
covered by the shirt. Stingers could 
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be removed from the back of the 
hands by each finger nail as one 
hand was raked across the other. 
Some forty stings were obtained al- 
most instantly. As a result of such 
behavior the colony was left as it 
was while the stingers were removed 
from the hands and clothes and the 
hands washed to remove as much 
of the sting poison and odor as pos- 
sible. The inspection was contin- 
ued after 2 or 3 minutes, even with 
a number of very angry bees flying 
around the veil. The bottom super 
was removed and the brood examined 
without further drastic incident. The 
colony was found to be queened right 
and at least with average population. 


The bees continued to be angry 
and to sting with the least provoca- 
tion. When the covers were replaced 
the colony still had an angry sound. 
The sound produced was similar but 
louder than that which greets a bee- 
keeper upon removing the covers of 
a queenless colony. There were no 
bees hanging on the outside of the 
colony or on the entrance board 
making the fanning noise. Several 
bees followed the veil some 300 feet 
away. These bees did not return 
to the colony as other less angry bees 
do, but continued to buzz the veil. 


The owner was observing the in- 
spection without protection of a veil 
some 25-30 feet to the rear of each 
colony. When the bees set up the 
violent uproar following the appear- 
ance of the jets, he, too, was attacked. 
Four bees stung him before he could 
duck into a lilac bush at his back. 


Previous history of the colony re- 
vealed no indication of a stinging 
tendency. The only reason found for 
the stinging appeared to be the re- 
sult of conditions produced by the 
low flying jets. 

The writer had an opportunity 
to contact beekeepers located some 5 
to 8 miles south of the Boeing Air- 
craft Plant at Wichita, Kansas. The 
apiary was located in a region which 
was frequently subject to flights of 
jet planes. No difficulty has been 
encountered in hive manipulation at 
the time of flights of jet planes. 
Here, however, the planes were most- 
ly bombers and not fighter planes. 


A beekeeper four miles south of 
the Olathe Naval Training Station 
at Olathe, Kansas reported that his 
colonies had not been affected by 
bombers or fighter jets. However, 
the beekeeper could not remember 
having had a hive open when a for- 
mation of low flying jets came over. 


April, 1957 


In this location conversation was 
frequently interrupted by noise of 
jet planes overhead. Further in- 
vestigation of this situation is being 
made. Comments of beekeepers are 
obtained whenever possible and will 
be welcomed by the writer. 





Milum (illinois) to Horticulture 

Dr. V. G. Milum, formerly of the 
Dept. of Entomology and acting head, 
has now been transferred to the De- 
partment of Horticulture in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for full time on 
Apicultural teaching, research, and 
extension. Dr. L. E. Chadwick, from 


the Army Medical Laboratory in 
Maryland, is the new head of the 
Department of Entomology. 





This Is The Queen 


—- MONTANA — 


Gertrude Burdett 


Once more Montana selects Mrs. Burdett as the Honey Queen for 1957. She was also the 


Queen for 1956 and was featured in the Journal for June. 


She came to Montana in 1913 


and joined the state association in 1929. She was president in 1931 and then secretary- 
treasurer. She says: “! am much the oldest Queen there is likely to be as | have passed 


the Biblical age for most people. 
Burdett. 


But | enjoy life as | go along.” 


Congratulations, Mrs. 
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even the bees Mare buzzin 
about how to make hay SVpwith honey $m in 


Hazel-Atlas Pail, Comb and Queenline Jars 


A Sparkling, crystal-clear Hazel-Atlas Queenline Jars fill quickly, pour easily, and sweet- 
talk to the customer wherever they’re displayed. H-A also offers a complete line of beautiful flint 
containers for your pail and comb sales. For details, get in touch with your nearest H-A 


representative. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS 


division of CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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Honey For Breakfast Week — April 21-28 


Honey for Breakfast Week begins on Easter morning. 


This picture suggests serving 


fresh fruit with muffins, cereal and honey, a simple, well balanced breakfast in plenty of time 


for the Easter parade. 


Sponsored by the American Honey 
Institute. This is one of the big oc- 
casions to tell your customers about 
the many uses for honey. Make sure 
your stores are well supplied. Most 
people think honey is just a spread. 
Tell the public about its use as a 
sweetner for cereals and beverages. 





Norfolk County (Mass.), 
Walpole, April 1 

The Norfolk County Association 
will hold its next meeting at the 
Norfolk County Agricultural School, 
Walpole, Mass., on April 1, 1957 at 
8 p.m. At this meeting a package of 
bees will be installed in the club 
hive. Yes, and April Fool’s Day too! 
As usual delicious refreshments will 
be served. 

Edith L. Colpitts, Corres. Sec. 





Eastern Missouri - April 2 
Swarm control will be the problem 
to consider. Refreshments will be 
served. 
Arrena §. Gerlack 


April, 1957 


Let folks know about creamed honey 
for school lunch. Stress honey in cook- 
ing and baking. Tell buyers how to 
store honey easily so they may buy 
more at one time. Put up counter dis- 
plays. Get display material from 
American Honey Institute, Madison 
3, Wisconsin. 


South Eastern Minnesota, 
Zumbrota, April 12th 


The South-Eastern Minnesota As- 
sociation will hold their spring meet- 
ing in Zumbrota, in the Community 
Room of the REA Office, located on 
North Main Street. 


This will be an evening meeting and 
will start at 7 p.m. sharp on April 
12. The President of the State organi- 
zation, Mr. Glen McCoy, has pro- 
mised to speak to us at this meeting, 
and Robert Banker, Secretary of the 
Federation, will also be with us with 
a very interesting topic. Hiram Han- 
son, our newly elected president, pro- 
mises a very instructive meeting and 


urges all beekeepers to be present. 
F. Q. (Quint) Bunch 
Secretary 


Central Jersey Branch, 
Freehold, April 12th. 

The Central Jersey Branch of the 
N. J. Association, will hold the last 
meeting, at 7:30 p.m., at the Office 
of M. A. Clark, 20 Court St., Free- 
hold, Friday, April 12th. Milton 
Stricker is to be the speaker. Special 
attention to questions. Movies are on 
the program. Visitors welcome. 

Forrest Campbell 

Sec.-Treas. 


Midwestern (Kansas City), April 14th 

The Midwestern Association will 
meet Sunday, April 14th, 2:30 P.M., 
at the 1.0.0.F. hall, 812 Westport 
Road, Kansas City, Missouri. Topics 
to be discussed are, “Installing Pack- 
ages”, “Queen Introduction” and 
“Pollination.” Also a film, “The Rival 
World,” will be shown. Everyone wel- 
come. Refreshments will be served by 
Ladies Auxiliary. 

J. F. Maher, Secretary 


Westchester County (New York), 
New Rochelle, April 28th 

The Westchester County Associa- 
tion will hold their “Annual Fellow- 
ship Dinner” on Sunday, April 28, at 
the Coronet Tea Room, 16 Lockwood 
Ave., New Rochelle, at 2:30 P.M. 
sharp. 

After dinner, we will retire across 
the street to the Odd Fellows Hall to 
have a short business meeting. At this 
time “Bee Problems” will be discussed 
on Swarm Control and Toxic Sprays. 

An invitation is extended to all 
beekeepers and their families. 

Mrs. Alfred Roth 

Publicity 





Middlesex County (Mass.), April 27th 
The Middlesex County Association 
(Mass.) will hold its final indoor meet- 
ing of the spring season on Saturday, 
April 27, at 6:30 P.M. 
Prior to the pot-luck supper, mem- 
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bers will install a package of bees in 
a new hive. This hive will be moved 
during the spring and summer months 
to each outdoor meeting so that the 
members will have an opportunity to 
inspect the hive and watch its pro- 
gress. 

At the March meeting of the As- 
sociation the film “Modern Bee Breed- 
ing” was shown to the members.” 

L. C. Proctor, Corres. Sec. 





Worcester County (Mass.), 
Worcester, April Meeting 
The April meeting of the Worcester 
County Association will be held at 
the Worcester Natural History Mu- 
seum, 21 Cedar St., Worcester, Mass. 
A pot luck supper will be served, at 
6:30 P. M. Speaker of the evening 
will be Mr. Wallace Parker, Secy. 
Massachusetts Federation of Beekeep- . ‘ 
ers, whe will. chow slides ba bac wie Apicultural Society of Rhode Island Dees Things 
ing and install a package of bees in This picture, sent by W. K. Davis, President of the Apicultural Society of Rhode Island, 
the club hive in the lecture hall. shows Wallace R. Wilder, Apicultural Society of R. |. Beekeeping Director for Providence 
Peter S. Stapor, Publicity County giving helpful beekeepi t advice to three young members of the Society, 


left to right, David Y. Werner, 11, Walter J. Raymond, 10, and his brother, Wilfred J. 


Raymond, Jr., 11. Picture was taken at the outdoor meeting held at Edwin J. Knight orchard, 
Wisconsin Spring Meetings Greenville, R. I. 


for April and May 
Marshfield, Tuesday, April 9th Otto, Forest Junction, in charge) 1110 Central Avenue, Superior, in 
(Ernest Schroeder, RFD No. 3, Bloomer, Monday, April 29th (Robert charge) Menomonee Falls, Saturday, 
Marshfield, in charge) Appleton, Knutson, Ladysmith, in charge) Pop- May 9th (Emerson Grebel, RFD 
Wednesday, April 10th (Leonard lar, Tuesday, April 30 (Joseph Deiser, 














No. 3, Beaver Dam, in charge.) 








Three Band and Pure Italian 
Hybrid Package Bees and 


LEAHYS 





Guaene Offer You 
pga Beg fle So Baers fly @ QUALITY BEE HIVES 
Whichever You Like. 
WE GUARANTEE LIVE ARRIVAL @ LOW PRICES 
1957 Prices 
Each with A young Laying Queen @ PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM OUR 
Lots of 2\lbs. 3ibs. 4\bs. 5 Ibs. CENTRAL GEOGRAPING 
Tto 11 Each $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 LOCATION 
12 to 29 Each 4.05 5.10 6.15 7.20 


@ SAVES YOU TRANSPORTATION 
30 or More Each. 3.85 485 5.85 6.80 


UNTESTED QUEENS 1 to 11—$1.40 Write Today For Our 1957 Catalogue 
12 to 29—$1.30 Each 30 or More $1.20 Each. 


Tested Queens—$2.00. 


JACKSON APIARIES Leahy Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. AB 
Higginsvilie, Mo. 


P. O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 
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J. E. WING & SONS 


43 Years’ Continuous Service 


ITALIAN PACKAGES 
BEES AND OBENS 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Knights Landing, Calif. 








PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Bright Three-Banded Italians 
Queens—1 to 50, $1.25 each; 50-up, $1.00. 
2-lb. pkgs. with queen—1 to 50—$4.00 
each; 50-up, $3.75; 3-lb. with queen— 

$5.00, 50-up—$4.75. 
We guarantee safe arrival. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 
Box 249, Luverne, 








DADANT’S STAR- 
LINE HYBRIDS and 


Reg. U.s. Wicht’s Three-Band- 
Pat. Off. Italians. 


WICHT APIARIES 


406 Miller St. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
“Quality, Service and Satisfaction” 











Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 






The only 
worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 
on the market 


 amnngit 
WMI 
HTT, i 


Gur TLL 









J 


a 





e Accurate spacing 
e Allows maximum bee passage 
@ Better ventilation 
° eee honey production 
No wood. No Burr combs 
° No sharp edges to iniure bees 
@ So durably made that ‘tt is perman- 
ently a excluding and will last 
a life t 
We manufacture a full line of + ~ 
Supplies. Order from our deale 
direct from our 7 : Canedinn-anede 
o duty. Send for 
" were in the market for 
Cash or trade. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 


goods are chea 
our price list. 
Beeswax. 











Italian Bees and Queens 


Young Mated Queens 
Live Delivery—Health Certificates 


1-50 100 up 
Queens $1.10 $1.00 
2 Ib. w/q. 3.50 3.00 
3 Ib. w/q. 4.50 4.00 
HOMAN BROS. 
Rt. 1 Shannon, Miss. 














Healthy Italian Bees & Queens 
rite for 1957 Prices 


Georgia & Honey ries 
P. O. Pang 312 we Ba 
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Iowa Summer Meeting 
Dakota City, July 13 

Saturday, July 13th, the Iowa Bee- 
keepers’ Association will have a sum- 
mer meeting at Henry Hansen’s, Da- 
kota City. Note Henry’s article in this 
issue, “Spring Management of Pack- 
age Bees”, in the Commercial Depart- 
ment. Any one interested in the man- 
agement of package bees will find it 
to his advantage to be at this meeting. 
Writing about it, Henry says: “We 
will have one or two yards of package 
bees with three different strains of 
bees. We will have a good strain of 
Italians, some 1957 Starlines, and a 
few of the proposed 1958 Starlines. 
We will weigh these colonies and you 
ean see for yourself what the differ- 
ence is.” 





Federation Auxiliary 

The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Beekeepers Federation Auxiliary 
met in the Red Velvet Room in the 
Lafayette Hotel January 31, 1957 for 
a 10:30 Brunch. 120 women were pre- 
sent from 23 states, Washington D. 
C. and Canada. 

The meeting was opened with a 
prayer given by Mrs. Ivy Stone of 
Pasadena, California, a past presi- 
dent. Mrs. Ethel Krebs, Fair Oaks 
California, the first president, gave 
the welcome. The response was given 
by Mrs. Louise Schaefer, Osseo, Wis- 
consin, immediate past President. 

The President, Mrs. Lola Lyle, Shel- 
don, Iowa, conducted the business 
meeting. 

Mrs. Harriett Grace brought greet- 
ings from the directors and staff of 
the American Honey Institute and 
talked on the roll of the housewife and 
the use of honey in the home. 

Past Presidents, other officers and 
charter members who were present 
were recognized. Greetings were read 
from those who could not attend. 
Honored guests were state honey 
queens Miss Carol Jawort of Wiscon- 
sin and Miss Laurine Schmitz of 
Nebraska. 

Many door prizes were drawn dur- 
ing the meeting. 

California, as host, to the conven- 
tion provided as entertainment a Cof- 
fee Klatch for all Monday evening, 
a tea for the ladies Tuesday after- 
noon and an all day tour to Knotts 
Berry Farm and Disney Land. Trans- 
portation and admission were paid by 
California Honey Packers and Deal- 
ers. California went all out to enter- 
tain the ladies and we deeply appre- 
ciate all that was done for us. 

Same officers were reelected. 
Helen S. Partello, Secy., 

Am. Beekeepers Fed. Aux. 





Starlines and Regular 


Package Bees for 1957 


C. G. WENNER 


Rt. 1, Box 320 — Glenn, 


Calif. 











BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
Appears every two weeks 
Subscription $3.00 per annum 
payable in advance 
Keep Up-to-Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 

through our agents. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 








ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
3 Ib. with queen $4.00 
4 Ib. with queen ............ $5.00 
Extra queens $1.00 each 
For queenless packages deduct the 
price of queen. 


Clover Bee Farms — Hessmer, La. 

















25 cents for 8 


or ey a 


COBANA ro CO 


Mich 





» 


LITTL 
ITALIAN QUEENS— 
ROYAL JELLY 
1 to 24 $1.40 
25 to 99 1.30 
99 and up 1.20 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 
P.O. Box 122 — ~ Shelbyville, Tenn. 





BEE WORLD 


Including 
Apicultural Abstracts 
Science is international. So is 
World, a_ scientific ournal published 
sontes by the Bee Research Associa- 
Eattor Dr. Eva Crane. 
peal van $6.00 a year, or $6.50 includ- 
ing membership of the Bee Research 
Association. Sample copy free. 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 








Selected Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 
Write for Prices 


GENE W. STILES 
501 W. 8th St. Davis, Calif. 








Bees and Queens 


Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 








Weslaco, Texas 
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A PUFFS ENOUGH — FOR BUSY BEEKEEPERS 


Join the swarms of happy users —thousands of them who 
save precious time and money with their HIVE-BOMBS. 
No heat; no sparks; no fire hazard —not from HIVE-BOMBS. 
You've got fingertip convenience when you hold a HIVE- 
BOMB; no fussing with fuel and matches. And a HIVE- 
BOMB’s life is amazingly long —the perfect standby tool 
for busy beekeepers. 





The Push-Button Bee Smoker 
$1.29 plus freight at better dealers everywhere and in their catalogs 
* @ STEWART TAYLOR, Camargo, Illinois 













































































Htalians = QUEENS = Caveasians | | cioux HONEY ASSOCIATION 
1-24 25-99 ay | 
3-lb. pkg. w/q. $5.00 $4.90 $4. for 
2-Ib. pkg. w/q. 4.00 $.95 3.90 
Nice e Queens 1.15 1.10 1.00 I 
We have enlarged our queen yard. Send us your Qua ity 
order of 1 or 1000 
Producer of Royal Jelly in large quantities. Mer chandise 
Mitchell’s Apiaries —  Bunkie, La. 
pi 4 Prompt Service 
Low Prices 
WOODENGOODS 
FOUNDATION 
SUPPLIES 
° DRUGS 
Dadant’s Plain Foundation 
Over 75 years of “know-how” go into the manufacture of Dadant's | | 
plain Foundation. If you prefer to set up your own by hand, buy 
the best, Buy Dadant. Every sheet is equal to the best ever made. 
Every sheet inspected, hand sorted, and tissue packed in tight cartons. 
DADANT & SONS, Inc. Hamilton, Illinois 
LEWIS-DADANT BRANCHES SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 
Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin St. Sioux City, lowa 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 
Com Ty - Ue 6 re Get Rogers, Texas - Waycross, Ga. - Tacoma, Wash. 
Route 41, South, Hahira, Georgia Lima, Ohio - Anaheim, Calif. 
Package Bees and Queens THRIFTY BEES Mountain Bred 
Start thi tio’ Combless packages and queens. Italian BEES and QUEENS 
with DADANT STARLINE a caremae Lowy 4+» ; 
QUEENS, because statis- ee seed tone Write for Prices. 
tics show: High Produc- Write for prices. 
tiem, Regi Sovlag Build. W. J._FOREHAND & SONS NICHOLS APIARIES 
up, Vigor leness " 
Reg. US. and Good Brood Patterns. Breeders since 1892 Rt. 1, Box 387, Ashland, Ore. 
LOTT BEE COMPANY 
Rt. 2 Box 135, Baton Rouge, La 
ed ? FRAMEWORK ITALIAN QUEENS 
Make Your Own HOLLOPETER’S Q 
FACTORY TYPE HIVES ITALIAN QUEENS Are Hard To Beat 
And SUPERS with SAMSON CORNER June Ist to Dec. 1st—$1.00 each 1 to 9—$1.00 


— Only a cost Co and —y moe 
cee. ont OTRUCTIONS coves every. | WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
thing and can a ~~ many dollars. Box 800 


Write for full particulars. E. R. TAYLOR, 
Malcom, Iowa. 


10 to 99—$0.95; 100-up—$0.90 


BOB GALE’S APIARIES 
Rockton, Pa. Box 472 Ph. 2567 Bunkie, La. 
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Package Bees “ITALIANS”’ 


Wilbanks offers you tested stock proven for honey producing ability and 
easy handling. Satisfied customers through the years assure you of the 
greatest value here. 





Prices 
1-9 10-49 50 up 
2 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen______ $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen______ 5.35 5.10 4.85 
4 lb. pkg. with young laying queen______ 6.45 6.10 5.85 
a il eee, 1.30 1.20 


Shipments by Express, Parcel Post or your Truck 


Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 


The Wilbanks Apiaries, Claxton, Georgia 














A eee 


ee at WAREHOW 
el rrr — OFFICE 


SHIPPING ROOM 


WOODSHOP 


‘ 





This is a recent air plane view of our bee hive factory and the surrounding grounds. In the far upper right hand corner 
you will see U.S. 62 and the [llinois Central Railroad that pass directly in front of our plant. You have no parking problem at 
our plant because it is located on a 100 acre farm, 142 miles west of Clarkson. All of the wooden goods listed in our catalog are 
manufactured in the building marked WOOD SHOP. All of our comb foundation is manufactured in the building marked WAX 


WORKS. In the TIN AND WELDING SHOP we manufacture our hive loaders, our two wheel trucks, our honey extractors, tanks, 
double boilers and many other items. 


We are large operators, buying our lumber direct from the western mills, our steel direct from the mills and our wax 
direct from you beekeepers. We do not sell thru dealers but direct to you beekeepers, so our prices are surprisingly low on the 
highest quality equipment. We have just mailed out our 32nd annual catalog and if you did not receive one write at once for your 
free copy, which contains 64 pages, the largest bee supply catalog published. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. Clarkson, Kentucky 





+ ee 


PACKAGE BEES — QUEENS Caucasian — Italian 
LARGE QUEENS; HEAVY PACKAGES; PRODUCTION RECORDS. A trial will 


ee oo Two Pound Package with queen (25-100) $4.00 each 
Untested Queens (single lots) $1.50 each Two Pound Package with queen (over 100) . 3.75 each 
Untested Queens (100 or over) 1.40 each Three Pound Package with queen (1-25) 5.00 each 
Two Pound Package with queen (1-25) 4.25 each Three Pound Package with queen (over 25) | 4.75 each 


THE COFFEY APIARIES _ Whitsett, Texas 
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TOPS in Package Bees and Queens — 1957 


Get your money’s worth in Dadant Starline Hybrids and/or, 
GARON’S Three-Banded Italian. Can only accept orders for ship- 
ment after May 10. 


QUEENS 
Italians Starlines 2\ib.w/q. 3ib.w/q. 41b. w/q. 
1.24 $1.25 $1.65 $3.95 $4.90 $5.85 
25 - 99 1.20 1.55 3.85 4.80 5.75 
100 - up 1.15 1.45 3.75 4.70 5.65 


For Packages with Starline Queens, add 25c extra per package. 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


2 Ib. pkg. with queen $3.70 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen . 4.75 
4 Ib. pkg. with queen . 5.50 
5 Ib. pkg. with queen 6.40 
Extra queens $1.00 
Tested queens $1.80 
10% books your order, balance 
10 days before shipping time. 
Health certificate with each shipment. 


GASPARD BEE CO., Hessmer, La. 

















CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


Gentle, heavy producing stock. Ready to ship about April 
10th. Airmail Postpaid. 10% books your order; balance 10 
days prior to shipment. 


1 - 10—$1.50 11 - 49—$1.25 50 and over $1.10 


Charles Hess 
Rt. 2 Box 2180 Loomis, California 





CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
Canadian beckecpers pave much in oom 
mon with their neighbors in the U.S. If 
you 4% ~aeges & i bee. activities 
rder,” ae us your su! 


NOw. 4 tio: rice, $1.75 
eUen manly P $ per vear 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville. Ontario, Canada 








QUALITY ITALIANS 


2 Ib. packages w/q $3.00 
3 Ib. packages w/q. . 4.00 
Extra Queens AIR MAIL 95 


Wilkes Apiaries 
Box 206 Hamburg, Louisiana 














_——s 
Don’t Lose Valuable Swarms This Spring! 
Don‘t Feed Thousands of Drones All Summer! 


STOP THESE LOSSES WITH “OBSERVATION” QUEEN 
and DRONE TRAPS. This modern device is attached to a 
hive and removed, without tools, and costs only $3.95, postpaid 
in U.S. or Canada. Simple and durable - use it many seasons. 

One swarm saved may be worth $20. Drones may eat 
15 lbs. of honey in one summer! Send for free circular. 


THE OBSERVATION TRAP is sold only by PATENT 
SERVICE ASSOCIATES, Haverhill, New Hampshire, and 
3706 Pleasant St., Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 


QUEENS 
From the Deep South 
Good, proven, Three Banded Italians 
1 - 9—$1.35 ea. 10 - 49—$1.25 ea. 
50 up—$1.15 ea. 


PIEDMONT APIARIES 
Rt. 8, Box 182-A, Concord, N. Carolina 











Three-Banded Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 
Shipped anywhere in United States and Canada 


1957 Prices Queens 2 Ib. & 3 Ib. & 4 Ib. & 5 lb. & 
FOB Hampton, S.C. (each) Queen Queen Queen Queen 
1 - 24 pkgs. $1.30 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 
25 - 99 pkgs. 1.20 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 
99 up 1.10 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 


(For queenless packages deduct the price of queen) 


Queens clipped and painted if desired. 
Health certificate with each shipment. 
Guaranteed safe arrival. 
Shipper rated in Dun & Bradstreet 


TERMS: One-third with order, balance 15 days before shipment. 


H. C. BRUNSON 


P. O. Box 188 Phones 2161 & 5303 
HAMPTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 














Conneaut 
60 Ib. Honey Cans 


ATTRACTIVE 
CONVENIENT 
ECONOMICAL 
Ask Your Dealer 
or 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
CONNEAUT, OHIO 











PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Bright 3-Banded Italians 
Prices 1-11 12-100 
2-lb. pkg. with queen... $4.00 75 
3-lb. pkg. with queen... 5.00 4.75 
Untested queens _._..... 1.10 1.00 
We guarantee health certificate, full 
weight and safe arrival. 
Norman Bros. Apiaries, Ramer, Ala. 














Select Italians 


Package Bees 
Queens 


Write For Price 
Joe Pencin 
Skyline 3-5148 Box 517, Davis, Calif. 
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Southland 
Thanks You 


Our sincere thanks to our many 
customers who have made such a 
wonderful early business possible. We 
ie all booked up on queens through 
une. 


SOUTHLAND APIARIES 
BALL, LOUISIANA 


Telephone Alexandria, La. 
2-3293 or 2-2087 
(owned and operated by Carl S. Ball 
and Lee Montgomery) 


SUNKIST STARLINES 


The 1957 model Starline is the best ualities refined and 
developed still further over past models. AFRAID OF OF OPER EDURE? Remember 
Starlines Started with proven higher qualities, so on supercedure they are still 
way ahead of the regular queens. Write for circular. The producer not using 
Dadant Starlines is driving a model ‘T’ 


STARLINES ONLY: 


Packages Queens 


1-24 25-99 
Queens $1.65 $1.55 $1. $14 
2 lb. w/q tre $4.25 oer 
3 lb. w/q 5.60 $5.35 5.10 


Young mated pve a delivery health certificates. STARLINES are de- 
veloped by trained experts and reared by specialists. 
Live delivery. Queens postpaid — Packages F.O.B. 


SUNKIST BEE CO. - CONVENT, LA. 




















Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 


Carl E. Johnson Company 
1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 














Italian 
QUEENS BEES 


Quality Service 
Guaranteed to Please 
1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lb. pkg. w/q. $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3-Ib. pkg. w/q. 5.25 5.00 4.75 
Queens 140 1.30 1 20. 


For larger packages add $1.00 per r Ib. 


SUNRISE APIARIES 
Box 166 Petal, Miss. 





NEW McCaffree FRAMESAVERS. 


Repair that broken topbar with a 
McCaffree FRAMESAVER. 
No nails. No screws. 


$8.00 per hundred. 


MASTER ELECTRIC Uncapping 
Knife — The choice of 
Uncappers Everywhere. 


$14.25 





HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 


2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 




















Select Italians 
QUEENS 
Package Bees 
M. C. WEST 


Route 1, Box 279-A 
WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: Woodland, Calif, MO—2-5782 





UEENS PACKAGE BEES QUEENS 
uantit Starline Q. RegularQ. 2 1b. Pkg./Q. 3 Ib. #5:25 “Each 
ESR $1.65 $133 $4.25 
3° DAO petintcunsnns 4.00 300 


 - _eeormecer eens 1.45 t 15 3.75 4.75 
Package bees a. ueens will be shipped from LaBelle, Fla., from Feb. 15th 
to June Ist. hen Graham, N.C. For Starline queens with package bees 
aad 3 30c per pkg. For packages by P.P. add postage. 


Alamance Bee Company Geo. E. Curtis & Sons LaBelle, Fla. 











CAUCASIAN QUEENS FOR JUNE 
Prices on Request —_ Booked up on Package orders 


Thanks 
Howard Weaver - Navasota, Texas 











FREE... 
A Sample Copy 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look It Over — You Will Like It 


A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 








FORERAND'S HONEY GETTERS— 
rom the Heart of The Deep South 
PACKAGE BEES wus QUEENS SETRA QUEENS 


25 - 100 1 
> eae ea $4.00 $1.40 $1.30 
i SPeeerpy ean: Stes 5.35 5.05 All Bees and 
4 Ib. wiuiveuin a 6.20 Queens are 
DUE, <asccdetenoutiiines 7 7.25 Italian stock. 


HUBER FOREHAND APIARIES 
Phone Glendale —, SATSUMA, ALABAMA 


P. O. Box il 
Years Among The Bees 








ITALIAN QUEENS 
Gentle and Productive 


BEN A. SPADE 


Rt. 2 Box 5062 
Anderson California 

















EARLY QUEENS. We still have openings for queens from April 5th. to 
May 11th. You package shippers that are short of queens or anyone needing 
them let us hear from you. Also openings for packages after May 10th. 
Nothing but the best in bees, queens and service. 


N. B. SMITH & CO. Calhoun, Alabama 
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ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 








QUEENS . . “GULF BREEZE” . . ITALIAN PACKAGES ih a oe ee 
Queens in large numbers are available for divisions and requeening. 4 Ibs. panel pw Pamper Cin penis 
Only small package orders for shipment after April 20th. Some open dates Health Certificate with ts order, Full 
between April 1 and 20th. Wee down; balance {0 ‘days before F 
PRICES: re date 
i . : : . pkg. . 41b. : v THE ST. BEE FARM 
—— $140 . 7) 35. ‘ode "5 i $360" Phone Marksville 2449 Hessmer, La. 
10 - 49 1.30 4.10 5.20 6.30 
BETTER ITALIAN 
50 - 200 1.20 3.85 4.95 6.00 


Package Bees 
and Queens 
BOOST YOUR INCOME hat ~~ + pe 
By 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 



















without adding more colonies or doing more work. By 
actual test Starline Queens produce more honey than any 
other stock tested. ou owe it to yourself to give them a 




















trial. , A Modern Theory on Swarming 
Reg. U.8. Now booking orders. Early packages for 1957. Shipping mK, Don't ae queen bees to overwork 
Pat. Off. season starts March 20th. rite for prices. themselves. They will only prepare to 
4 . swarm. Booklet containing explanation 
J. M. CUTTS & SONS Box No. 336 Chipley, Florida will be sent for 25 cent coin. 
: W. F. PERSCHBACHER 
9620 yet _ 
* EDMONTON, . CAN. 
We sell quality bred 
Italian Queens and Package Bees : 
Italian Queens____ $1.25 Italian Bees 


$6.00 Packages and Queens 
Postage Paid — Delivered to you. ee re Sere 


We are always in the market for Quality Honey. MARION EB. BAKER 
Send Sample. Gridley California 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
2315 Florence Avenue Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
Phone AVon 1-5583 


3 lb. pkg. bees with queen__. 























YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS - tg . 
Large, yellow Queens that produce large yellow bees that are gentle and 
very good honey producers. Each queen is carefully selected before shipping. 
We guarantee satisfaction and live delivery. All queens are shipped by BEE SUPPLIES 
Air Mail. : 
QUEENS $1.00 each WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG 
ALVIN J. DUCOTE Hamburg, Louisiana Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 








5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 














Are You Moving? 


For prompt change of address, please QUALITY QUEENS 











i i hand; Leath Italia: 
Shirin dees treme sea Live Delivery Guaranteed 
Also, some back copies may not be QUEENS. .. $1.10 each 
available. J. C. RIVES 
Be sure to send both your OLD AD- P.O. Box 1200 Redding, Calif. 
DRESS and your new address, in- —[———>———____= 





luding th tal ber. If 
poiiiile, just oiere ts nets dl HONEY WANTED 
from a recent copy of the American Cut Comb and Extracted 


Bee Journal. Advise what you haves 
Write to SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois T. W. BURLESON & SON 


























WAXAHACHIE TEXA 
QUALITY QUEENS MEAN INCREASED PRODUCTION PALMETTO QUALITY QUEENS 
They are not a Liability to your Busi- 
1-9 10-49 50-over ness but an Asset. Use them freely. 
2-Ib. pkg. w/q $3.40 $3.20 $3.00 Prices as follows: 1 to 1 1.10; 11 
Express 3-Ib. pkg. w/q $4.40 $4.20 $4.00 Parcel Post She an a 
eens “se = C. G. ELLISON & SONS 
M. D. SAWYER — 206 Pershing Hwy. — Bunkie, La. Phone 7319 Belton, S. C. 
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The Check-Off Plan Deserves Your Support 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
American Beekeeping Federation in 
Long Beach, California, a resolution 
was adopted requesting the honey 
packers and dealers to automatically 
deduct the Check-Off fund (1 cent 
per 60-pound can from the producer 
to be matched by 1 cent per can by 
the buyer) from all honey purchased, 
with the provision to refund such 
money to the producer on written 
request. 


This move came because participa- 
tion in the Check-Off plan during the 
past year had failed to reach a de- 
sired level. In fact, participation 
was far below expectations. 


This move came after the problem 
had been discussed fully by the Exe- 
cutive Committee and the Board of 
Directors of the American Beekeeping 
Federation, and presented to the Na- 
tional Honey Packers and Dealers 
Association. Besides being recom- 
mended by the Federation, it also is 
a recommendation of the National 
Honey Council. 


The Federation News Letter re- 
cently stated that plans for collection 
of funds in this manner for promo- 
tion and for research are already in 
operation by the American Dairy As- 
sociation who have raised $7,000,000 
for those purposes this year. They 
report that the American Meat As- 
sociation and other nation-wide or- 
ganizations of producers of agricul- 
tural products are also using similar 
plans. 

The National Honey Packers and 
Dealers considered the request but 


- failed to take action on it. One im- 


portant reason for no action was that 
there are a number of packers who 
have not endorsed the original Check- 
Off plan. Some of those who are co- 
operating in the plan rightfully con- 
tend that, if they automatically de- 
duct, the packer who is not partici- 
patine will have an advantage. Others 
fee] they may create ill will among 
their sources of supply if they auto- 
matically make the 1-cent deduction. 

The consensus of opinion at the 
convention was that the automatic 
deduction would make the plan more 
effective and simpler to operate. It 
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was fully recognized that there must 
be better participation both at the 
producer level and packer level if the 
Check-Off plan was to succeed. It 
was further agreed that the future 
success of the plan lies entirely in 
the hands of producers, and along 
with it much of the future prosperity 
of the industry. We quote the fol- 
lowing word for word from the Fede- 
ration article: 


“We cannot expect to continue to 
hold our position in a highly com- 
petitive food industry, unless we de- 
vote more funds to promotion and 
research.” 


We heartily endorse these state- 
ments. We whole heartedly give our 
support to the Check-Off plan. We 
have printed here much of the Federa- 
tion’s story because we know it will 
reach more producers and we feel 
that this is something that should 
have the support of all beekeepers 
everywhere. 


No one can deny that the bee and 
honey industry needs more promotion 
and research. And this becomes vital 
to our future in today’s competitive 
markets. 

The American Honey Institute has 
done and is continuing to do a mar- 
velous task of promoting honey in 
cookery and as a food. Every dollar 
spent in Institute work returns mani- 
fold. We can only wonder where the 
industry would be today if we had no 
Institute. 


The honey promotion work of the 
American Beekeeping Federation also 
has been and continues to be an im- 
portant factor in our marketing of 
honey. From the grass roots of our 
country up through state levels and 
to the National level, it plays a 
worthwhile part. 


But compared to many other agri- 
cultural products, our promotional 
efforts are quite small. We cannot 
afford not to increase our promotional 
programs. 


The same is true of research. The 
Federation has made good progress 
in securing more funds for bee and 
honey research. We reported this in 
the February issue of The American 


Bee Journal in our editorial. It is 
hoped and expected that the funds 
spent for research will be a benefit 
to the industry in beekeeping equip- 
ment, pollination and honey research. 


The Federation is renewing its ef- 
forts to obtain a further expanded re- 
search program. We endorse this 
move because we are convinced that 
more lasting good can come to the 
industry through research than by 
any other means. 


The Wall Street Journal on March 
21, 1957 featured a story concerning 
the findings and coming recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Commission 
on Increased Industrial Use of Agri- 
cultural Products. It is reported that 
they will send an interim report to 
the Congress in April which will re- 
commend “positive” spending on re- 
search as a means to save billions 
in “negative” outlays for price sup- 
port, the soil bank and similar pro- 
grams. 


Nothing is said about honey in this 
article but perhaps now is the time 
to seek additional funds for beekeep- 
ing research. For example, if we 
knew what was in honey that makes 
it a superior sweet—that ingredient 
which has caused all the lore about 
honey down through the ages—and 
how to process honey so that this in- 
gredient isn’t destroyed or lost—we 
couldn’t produce enough to fill the 
demand. 





American Foulbrood (In Color) 


Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ontario, recently has pub- 
lished ten pictures in color of normal 
brood and examples of American foul- 
brood, as a supplement to Bulletin 
429. The color reproduction of these 
fine color photographs by M. V. Smith 
is exceptionally fine, and should be of 
special interest to educators and bee- 
keepers. The Supplement to Bulletin 
429 can be obtained for 25 cents each 
by writing to Mr. S. H. H. Symons, 
Director, Statistics and Publication 
Branch, Department of Agriculture, 
Parliament Building, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 
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—The 


Market Place— 





BEES AND QUEENS 





BOOKING for 1957 Carniolan and Cauca- 

sian pockage bees. 2-Ib. pkg, $4.00; 3-1b., 
$5.00. Untested queens, $1.00 each. Tillery 
Brothers, Greenville, a. 





PACKAGE BEES - Take a vacation on your 

express money. Come for your bees; be 
our guest while here. 2200 hives to shake. 
Booking orders now. Miller Bros., Safford, 
Ala. U. S. A. 


ITALIANS - Packages, Queens. Martz, Rt. 
A2, Box 846, Vacaville, California. 





CHOICE ITALIAN BEES — 3-lbs. with 

queen, $4.50; 2lbs. with queen, $4.00. 
Queen, $1.20. Sheppard Apiaries, Aberdeen, 
N. C. 





QUALITY BRED ITALIAN QUEENS—March, 

$1.25 each; April through May, $1.00 each. 
Breeder queens selected from our Michi- 
gan Apiaries. Walter D. Leverette Apliar- 
ies, P. O. Box 364, Ft. Pierce, Fla. 








ITALIANS—Queens and Packages. 
Still, Hilliard, Fla. 


Frank 





CAPR.NIOLAN and CAUCASIAN QUEENS— 

$1.00 each. I have the late Albert G. 
Hann strain of bees. They build up fast 
and make lots of white comb honey. The 
gentlest of all bees. I have increased my 
equipment to supply the demand. Roy 
Waddell, Rt. 3, Woodruff, South Carolina. 


OPEN ON OUR BOOKS—600 packages of 
bees. D. J. Word Apiaries, Box 512, Max- 
well, Northern Calif. 





PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS. For quality 
and service—Cedar Apiaries, Lucedale, 
Miss., Rt. 1. 





MOUNTAIN GRAY Caucasian queens, per- 

sonally raised. 15 to 25, $1.50; 26 to 50, 
$1.35; 51 to 100, $1.25; 101 up, $1.10; select 
tested, $5.00. Elbert S. Childs, 3221 Garden 
Drive, Knoxville 18, Tenn. 





CAUCASIANS—Very hardy, good working, 

gentle bees. “Hastings” breeder queens 
used. Young laying queens, $1.25 each. 
Ready about April 10th. Fred Brock, Mc- 
Donald, Tenn. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Royal Jelly and The Little 


ueen Royal Jelly Extractor. Royal Jelly 
Enterp 017 s Carneros Avenue, 
Napa, California. 





800 10-frame Jumbo hives, bodies, comb. 

2000 shallow supers of comb. 1000 divi- 
sion board feeders. 1000 tops and bottoms. 
1000 empty shallow supers. 1 Lifetime 8- 
frame extractor. 1 4-h.p. boiler. This equip- 
ment is all free of disease. B. F. Sparks 
& Sons, Rt. 1, Algona, Iowa. 





10-fr. used equipment, sterilized, clean. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS that produce 

large gentle bees, excellent honey pro- 
ducers. Price, $1.00 each. Live arrival and 
health certificate guaranteed. Alvin J. Du- 
cote, Hamburg, La. 





3 BAND ITALIAN and CARNIOLAN bees 

and queens—3 Ibs. with queen, $4.75; 
5 Ibs., $6.75. Queens, $1.20. Luther Pickett, 
Efland, N. C. 





DARK ITALIAN QUEENS—600-lb. strain, 

bred for production, $1.00. With 2-lbs. 
of bees, $3.20; with 3-lbs. of bees, $4.00. 
Henry Loehr, Caldwell, Texas. 


Cheap than lumber. Inspection clear- 
ance. Offers considered. C. L. McClain, 
Pinconning, Mich. 





FRESH ROYAL JELLY—Filtered, $20.00 

per ounce. Prices quoted to doctors and 
hospitals on request. O. K. Anderson & 
Son, P. O. Box 193, Phone 466 R5, Coffee 
Springs, Ala. 





SUPERS, COVERS, BOTTOMS—Good grade 

wood. Supers $1.00, covers and bottoms 
(4 cleat) 75c. Write for other information. 
Arthur Johanson, 11360 Redwood Highway, 
Healdsburg, California. 





YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS—Real pro- 

ducers. Gentle, easy to handle. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 1 to 10, $1.10; 11 to 
100, $1.00. Prepaid Air Mail. Hignite’s 
Bee Farm, 230 So. Lynchburg, Baytown, 
Texas. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—Bees_ very 

large and gentle and heavy honey pro- 
ducers. Price, 1 to 25, $1.10; 25 to 100, 
$1.00 each. Guaranteed live arrival and 
health certificate. Allen H. Gauthier, Ham- 
burg, La. 





QUEENS 95c—Bees 70c up, depending on 

shipping dates. Will supply new cages 
or fill your cages. A. V. Dowling, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 





HIGH GRADE QUEENS, Jay Smith strain, 


$1.00 each. Dalice E. Crawford, Rt. 1, 
Haw River, N. C. 
CARNIOLAN QUEENS $1.00 each; 6 for 


$5.00. Air Mail. Leo Wardell, Route 6, 
Palestine, Texas. 
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23 COLONIES, supers, extracting equip- 
ment. Charles L. Thompson, Rt. 3, Fal- 
mouth, Ky. 


1000 colony package, queen and honey busi- 

ness in the clover belt of Alabama. Never 
a crop failure. Much extra equipment. 
Reason for selling, heart attack. Edward 
C. Hanson, Livingston, Alabama. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE— Twenty strong 
colonies in 11% story 10-frame hives. 
Stephen Nash, 606 Grove St., DeKalb, Il. 





FOR SALE—Twenty colonies of bees. 
Equipped for extracted honey. Robert 
C. Hart, 501 W. Armstrong, Peoria, Ill. 





CLEAN USED beeway comb honey supers 
cheap. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—50 colonies, two-story, 10-frame, 
and equipment. Wilson Ratliff, Shelbina, 
Mo. 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved de color 


igns 
implicity 


end for free 


embodying 
and di 
samples 


balance stinction 


Please 


& prices 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc 


Wisconsin 





FOR SALE—Names and addresses of bee- 

keepers in Wisconsin. 8000 available. 
$2 per hundred. M. H. Lyons, Rt. 1, Logan- 
ville, Wis. 





FOR SALE—10 hives of bees. 50 beehives, 
some new not yet assembled. Crimp 
wired wax foundation. Electric honey ex- 
tractor, holds 8 frames. One hand ex- 
tractor. L. A. Leinbaugh, Lisbon, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—4-frame extractor, 2 75-gal. 

tanks, 2 honey pumps, 2 steam uncapping 
knives, 142 h.p. gas engine. T. C. Veirs, 
Olathe, Colo. 





ROYAL JELLY BEAUTY CREAM—1 oz. 

“Emperatriz Carlotta” Royal Jelly face 
cream $3.00; 12 for $20.00. 1 oz. deluxe 
package Royal Jelly face cream $5.00; 12 
boxes for $38.00. Postage paid anywhere 
in the U.S. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 - 
12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Ten frame hives, starter with 
wire in each. 5 8-frame hives, same. 3 
band Italian bees, fed spring and fall with 
sulfathiazole, with 70 supers with frames. 
Loran A. Bane, Otterville, Missouri. 





ROYAL JELLY in capsules — Box of 30 

capsules with 10 milligrams each, $1.50 
to beekeepers; retails for $3.00. Box of 
30 capsules with 25 milligrams, each $2.50 
to beekeepers; retails for $5.00. Also in 
jars of 1000 to hospitals, clinics and other 
large users. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 
- 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Largest pollination service in 

New Jersey. Includes bees, equipment, 
customers and truck. Fisher Pollination 
Service, Century Lane, Plainfield, New Jer- 





FOR SALE—Warehouse approximately 60’ 

x 28’, cement floor, inside truck pit. On 
two lots in eastern Nebraska. Sweet clover 
alfalfa nti age Charles Hess, Rt. 2, Box 
2180, Loomis, California. 


120 colonies 3-story tens. Good combs, etc. 
No disease. Also thirty frame Woodman 

radial extractor. Am retiring. H. Peterman 

551 No. Windsor Ave., Stockton, Calif. 








HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





HONEY WANTED—All grades and vari- 

eties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
comaeeee. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 2613 South Yates Ave., Los 
Angeles 22, Calif. 
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WAX WORKERS render and buy beeswax, 

manufacture plain and WAVYWIRED 
foundation. Prices and shipping tags on 
request. Wax Workers, Ithaca, New York. 





HONEY WANTED—All grades, especially 

heartsease honey. Send samples, state 
quantity and price. Rocke Apiaries, Eureka, 
ti. 





WANTED—Extra =. a [am amber 

honey. Let us —_ &, the containers. 
Sell us sue i or CASH on delivery. 
The Hubb: Manufacturers of 
ee supplies and Comb ‘Foundation, Onsted 





WE ARE PAYING top market prices - 
beeswax. Ship to any one of our 

Sioux City, lowa; L Ohio; 

Texas; Waycross Georgia; Anaheim, 
fornia. Sioux Honey Association, | 509-11 
Plymouth St., Sioux City, Iowa. 








WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 

amount from one pound up ng If Ze 

have h. pounds or more, save 

ing us work it into po ow Raggy ‘ton you. 

Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


THE BIGGEST BEE ai oe CATALOGUE 


PUBLISHED (64 pages for the 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a com lete 
line of wooden g . comb foundation, 
metal goods, veils and gloves o, coeeert in 


a. ot ‘shipments, sav nove. aw ALTER 


LIFE-TIME TANKS for Brand Capping Mel- 

ters now offered made of % inch Boiler 
Plate hot galvanized after welding. Senior 
size, $95.00. A. G. Woodman Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 








WANTED 





WANTED—Bees and used equipment in 
Midwest. Ray Johnson, Princeville, Ml. 





WANTED—50 or more colonies of bees in 
10-frame equipment. Henry Seltrecht, 
Rt. No. 1, Marshfield, Wis. 





WANT TO BUY 300 to 500 colonies of bees, 
with equipment to run, on honey basis. 
A. Jurgensen, Holstein, Iowa. 





34 sixties sweet clover, amber. Otto Lange, 
Linn, Kansas. 


POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. Ralph 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 





SUPPLIES 





BRAND ELTERS and all kinds of bee 

eh 5 i Sa free. Hodgson Bee 
or Ss 565—13th Ave., New West- 
minster, 


FOR CATALOGUE. pay nee 
M supplies at factory prices. or 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. prompt Hu 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 














“Originators of Frame-Grips” 
Send on to McCORD MFG. CO. 
Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, Calif. 


Positive a Through 
the Leverage Action et Deluxe .. 2.75 
This Strong Aluminum Pius Bac = 2.45 


frame-Griee Plus stage 


Also obtainable from your joating Bee 
Dealer. Don’t accept a substitute 


HELP WANTED—Seasonal, year around. 

Experienced or inexperienced. In Texas, 
North Dakota. Stewart Apiaries, Trenton, 
Texas. 





WANTED—Apiary and packing plant help. 

Experience not essential. Sday work 
week. Write for details. Schultz Honey 
Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin 





EXPERIENCED BEEKEEPER wants steady 

position on share basis. Prefer California 
locality. Box FV, c/o American Bee Jour- 
nal. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 





A very | new and very fine red raspberry, 

d New Hampshire, originated by Dr. 
Yeager, head of the team of plant breed- 
ers at the University of New Hampshire. 
Long season, heavy yield, excellent flavor, 
extremely winter hardy. Plants available 
from Donald C. Chandler, Box J, New 
Gloucester, Maine. 








HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalogue 
on request. Pellet Gardens, Atlantic 
Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it difi- 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 





KNOW interesting facts about the bees of 

India through the INDIAN BEE —s 
NAL, published in English by the Bhu 
Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarth ist. 
Nainital, U.P., India, and obtainable from 
them. Subs . Rs9/-. or 8 .15/-, or $2.25 yearly. 
Sample co y, post free, Rs. \g/-, or 8.2/6 
or (International money order). Pay- 
ment in mint postage stamps of your 
country accepted. 





COMB HONEY PRODUCTION with new 

ideas. Plenty comb honey every year, 
all frames, sections finished. No swarm- 
ing, regular equipment. Surprising results. 
Instructions $1.00. Diemer Bee Co., Rt. 2, 
Bx. 7, Liberty, Mo. 











HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN 
QUEENS & PACKAGE BEES 


2 Ib. pkg. w/q. $3.75, 50 & up $3.50 
3 Ib. pkg. w/q. $4.85, 50 & up $4.65 


QUEENS $1.20 each 
50 and up $1.00 Air Mail 
Bees are reasonably gentle, very protic 
and extra good honey gatherers. Live 


arrival an health certificate guar- 
anteed 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton, Ala. 




















Select Italian Queens 
$1.00 each 


As in nature’s pattern—we never give 
a nurse colony more than 20 cells at 
any one time, which results in better 
queens. 


O. K. ANDERSON & SON 
Post Office Box 193 


Coffee Springs, Ala. 
Phone 466R5 











CHAS. A. BOWEN 


Halian Package 
Bees and Queens 


Cottonwood, California 











CAUCASIANS 
Queens available after May 12 
$1.00 


D. T. WINSLETT 
7736 Auburn Rd., Citrus Hgts. Calif. 








Carniolan and 
Caucasian 
QUEENS 


Only source of original strain of 


imported Queens by the late Albert 
G. Hann. 


Queens $1.35 each, air mail, dis- 
count on quantity. $2.00 each to for- 
eign countries. Safe arrival in con- 
tinental U.S. only. Ready March Ist. 


No package bees this season. 


W. D. REAMS 
La Belle, Florida 





Box 87 

















FRAMESPACERS 
The finest thing ever offered beekeepers. 


STOLLERS 


See your dealer or write. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 





April, 1957 
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—Crop and Market— 


by M. G. Dadant 





Bees Wintering - It is generally 
reported that bees have come through 
the winter in quite satisfactory condi- 
tion. The possibilities of flight have 
generally been good and the only 
complaints we get is that in many 
cases the colonies may be short of 
feed and need careful attention dur- 
ing the spring season so that they 
will not dwindle. This is particularly 
true in California although by this 
time the spring early flows have 
started to relieve this condition. 

Of course, in many sections of the 
Middle West and plains states where 
the season was so dry last fall there 
was no possibility of a fall crop and 
shortage of honey did prevent stimu- 
lative brood rearing in the fall and 
colony clusters may be short this 
spring and slow to build up. 

Increase - We do not believe there 
will be as much increase this year as 
usual, largely due to the fact that 
many sections of the country were 
presented with the difficulty of dry 
conditions during the fall which have 
persisted, particularly in the South- 
west over several years. This has 
militated against any great amount 
of increase. No doubt the winter 
losses will be made up. Some sections 
expect increases more than 5 or 10%, 
namely Minnesota and Wisconsin and 
extending east through the territory 
which is enjoying more moisture than 
usual. Some increase also has been 
made in the Southeast where condi- 
tions are gradually assuming a more 
normal status. 

Moisture - It’s been a good many 
years since reports have come in so 
enthusiastically about moisture condi- 
tions. These exist particularly 
throughout all of the eastern sections 
of the United States beginning with 
Illinois and Indiana and extending 
down into Kentucky and Tennessee 
and then Southeast and all along the 
Atlantic coast. Some earlier dry 
conditions in Florida and Georgia 
have not made up entirely the deficits 
of previous years but are gradually 
coming back to normal. 

Conditions are quite satisfactory in 
Idaho and all along the western 
coast except that southern California 
as yet has not, within two or three 
inches, as much rainfall as in 1956. 
However, conditions are reported 
quite good and possibilities for sage 
honey seem apparently better than 
usual, 

In the Southwest is where the much 
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finer conditions are apparent. Ex- 
tending from Arizona through New 
Mexico and into all of Texas and 
then clear across the South the abun- 
dant rains have made up for all soil 
deficiency in moisture but, of course, 
the deficits in subsoil moisture in the 
Southwest still are to be made up and 
probably will take several years to 
come out from under the shortages 
accumulated over the past few years. 

Probably the section which is still 
deficient in moisture extends from 
central and eastern Illinois westward 
through Minnesota, Iowa, and into 
Missouri and then in the plain states 
of Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, 
and even into Montana and eastern 
Colorado. 

However, we do have an optimistic 
note in the long range report by the 
weather bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington which 
states that although temperatures 
will, during April, be perhaps lower 
than normal they will also be accom- 
panied by more than the average 
amount of moisture through April and 
extending into May. 

Honey Plants - As the moisture - 
so the honey plants. With fair rains 
last fall and copious moisture during 
the winter and spring the northern 
sections and extending into the east, 
south and central south appear to 
have honey plant conditions which 
are almost, if not, ideal. Farther 
west dry conditions last summer and 
fall did a great deal to hinder the 
growth of the clovers and as a con- 
sequence the possibilities this year 
are not too apparent. Many of the 
reporters assumed that soil bank ef- 
forts might help a great deal, but 
this is more in the future than for 
the year 1957, particularly in the 
northern areas. In the Southwest, of 
course the drought during 1956 pre- 
vented proper growth of crimson 
clover and vetch, but likely with the 
soil bank in operation this will be 
balanced this year by more than the 
usual planting of the annual Hubam 
clover throughout that area. 

We would also suggest that condi- 
tions in the plain states extending into 
Montana and Colorado are not as 
good for plants although, of course, 
the irrigated sections still have possi- 
bilities. The Rockies seem to have had 





Honey Wanted-“2"s 274 less than 


car. Top Prices. 


C.W. Aeppler Co,, conomowoc, Wis. 





the usual amount of snow so that 
probably irrigation waters will be as 
plentiful as in 1956. In the western 
coastal ranges however snows have 
not been too heavy. 

Honey on Hand - Reporters are al- 
most unanimous in reporting that 
there is only a modicum amount of 
honey on hand and it will readily 
move before the new crop. Some sec- 
tions still report some honey in the 
hands of larger producers and this is 
particularly the case with a few pro- 
ducers in Montana, a number in Cali- 
fornia and a few scattered ones in the 
plains region. On the whole, how- 
ever, honey on hand unless it be in 
the hands of packers is not at all ex- 
cessive and should all move. It is 
likely that the slackening in honey 
purchasing by the packers has partly 
been due to the fact that they awaited 
until after income tax time so as to 
be able to fill their needs for tax 
levees before buying to refill. How- 
ever, we personally believe that pack- 
ers are pretty well supplied with 
about enough honey to carry over 
into the new crop. 

How is Honey Moving - Honey 
seems to be moving just moderately 
with no brisk demand apparently and 
the demand from abroad has during 
the whole season been somewhat sub- 
dued. However, in December accord- 
ing to the government report two mil- 
lion pounds were moved of which 
Canada, West Germany, Netherlands, 
and Belgium each took about one 
fourth with other countries taking 
minor quantities. Imports during the 
same period were negligible. 

Summary - On the whole bees are 
perhaps in as good a condition as 
average and with less losses which 
will be easily made up by increase 
with only moderate over all increase 
anticipated. 

Honey plants are in dubious condi- 
tions through the Central West and 
extending into the plain states but 
more than average in most other sec- 
tions and the shortages in the South- 
west perhaps being made up by 
planned more than average plantings 
of Hubam clover. 

Honey has moved at as good prices 
as a year ago and seems to be clean- 
ing up in just about the same fashion 
as in 1956 at this date but perhaps 
a little more moderate over all de- 
mand which may possibly be traced 
to less effort on the part of the honey 
producers and packers. 
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ITALIAN 
PACKAGE 
BEES and QUEENS 


John S. Shackelford 
Rio Oso, California 








ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
3-lb. with queen ..... .$3.90 
4-lb. with queen ... .$4.70 
Deduct $1.00 for queenless packages. 
Health certificate, full weight and 
live delivery guaranteed. 
DAIGREPONT APIARIES 








Italian Package Bees and 
Queens For 1957 

Truck loads o pee Nuclei made 

to order. Cau “Italian queens. 


EUGENE WALKER 
Route No. 2 — Box 892 
Live Oak, Calif. os Phone 5584 











FLOWER’S QUALITY ITALIANS: 


amAT AF STAND TEST FOR HONEY 
GATH entle, prolific, bred from 
oy lbs. or over of nena. 
Fuma, agillin Tea grafting and queen 
Health certificate with each shipment. We 
are better prepared to serve you with both 
pockages and queens. COME AFTER YOU. 
EES or shipped express or P.P.—prompt 
live delivery guaranteed. Small orders 
cash, large orders $1.00 Geposk, per pack- ucens - 15 00 
age, balance two weeks prior shipping date. ested queens $2.50. All queens 
Queenless packages deduct $1.00 per pack- ated and laying. Delivered airmail. 


1 or a 1000. 


“FLOWERS BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. 


All packages with queens F.O.B. 
Jesup 


Quantity 110 up 














CAUCASIAN OR ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Gentle bees, less swarming, good producers, health certificate and live arrival 
guaranteed — am a few t ss you get when your .x are sent to me. 
No extra charges on orders booked advance. 


FARRIS HOMAN 





eee 


' WESTERN HEADQUARTERS | 


FOR BEE SUPPLIES, 
HONEY AND BEESWAX 
Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant | 
Custom Rendering | 
Bleaching, Refining | 
Foundation Manufacturing —both | 
plain and wired 

© Top Cash Market for Your | 
Beeswax | 


MILLER’S AMERICAN HONEY CO 








Package Bees and 
Queens 
E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 


Moreauville, La. 
Box 33 Phone 2415 











ITALIAN PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 


Top Qual et in Shasta County 
in Standa Bee entity Discounts 


Cc. G. ‘Alene & SON 
P. O. Box 63 Cottonwood, California 











PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 


For Quality and Service 


Cc. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
GLENN, CALIF. 











ber BEES AND QUEENS 
Ib. with queen $3. 
A Ib. with queen 
4 Ib. —_ queen 
Queens ea 1 
Health certificate and live 
arrival guaranteed. 


HOLDER HOMAN Shannon, Miss. 











When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


BEES 
QUEENS 


Three-banded Italian bees and 
KELLEYS ISLAND 3-banded Ital- 
ian queens direct from our own 
Bee farm. Shipments start April Ist — express or parcel post ship- 
ment. Thousands of extra queens. 


Trade Mk. Reg. 
. 8S. Pat Off. 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 


Queens 2ib.w/q 3b. w/q 
1 - 24 $1.25 $4.25 $5.25 
ae 1.20 4.00 5.00 
100 and up _- 1.15 3.75 4.75 


EARLY SHIPMENTS 
The season on our bee farm is earlier than normal and it appears that 


we will have bees and queens ready for shipment early. If you need bees or 
queens early contact us. 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 











Rearing Italian bees and queens of reliable quality is our only business. 
47 years experience 
1 to 24 100 or more 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen $4.25 ’ $3.75 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen 5.35 J 4.75 
4 Ib. pkg. with queen 6.45 ‘ 5.75 
5 Ib. pkg. with queen 7.55 . 6.75 
Queens 1.40 1.20 
For queenless package deduct $1.00 per package. 
Tested queens $2.50. All queens postpaid. Packages F.O.B. 


W. E. PLANT Rt. No. 2 Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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JENSEN SAYS:- We're booked 
through April. If yours was one of the 
; many orders we could not conscien- 
tiously accept because of prior bookings and fear of dis- 
appointing you at delivery time, we are sorry indeed! 
Old Customers: If not yet booked for package bees especially, 
won’t you send us your estimated requirements earliest 
sible, it will help us to serve you better. Inquiries and orders 
have been unprecedented this early. QUALITY and SERV- 
ICE over the years has won us many steadfast friends. We 
thank you! 
Our prices remain the same as advertised in March Bee 
Journals. 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Macon, Mississippi, U.S.A. 


ITALIAN er “ge UEENS 
AT A FAIR P 


2 lb. w/queen $3.25; 3 Ib. won 25 
4 Ib. ~/queen Seas, Extra queens $1.10 


Will try to satisfy you. 


gRAYMOND McFARLING 
Tupelo, Mississippi 




















HONEY WANTED 453,92423 


ADVISE QUANTITY 


HONEY SALES CO 2417 No. 2nd st MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 


Package Bees 
Italian Queens 


Good Producers — Gentle 
You Will Like Them. 


A. R. BANTA 


Los Molinos, Calif. 

















3 Banded Italian Queens and Package Bees 


2 ib. Pkgs. w/Qs. 3 Ib. Pkgs. w/Qs. Queens 


1-24 nubian acne $5.00 $1.25 
25-99 ee 4.75 1.15 


Wine a. 4.50 1.05 


For 30 years it has inden our objective to produce top money 
makers for you. 
And we wish to thank you for every order in the past and 


we shall be grateful for your orders in the future. 
In the Mild Climate of the Deep South 


HOLDER APIARIES Leroy, Alabama 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
$1.25 Each (up to 51) 


peste extra for ueens or less 
n larger lots, write for prices 
Queens raised from heavy- 
producing ae 
Health Certifica 
BEES—2-Ibs. __$4.10 Sibs. .-$5.10 
What have you to trade? 


Homer W. Richard 


1411 Champagnolle St., El Dorado, Ark. 

















YELLOW ITALIAN 
QUEENS $1.00 each 


ueens that _—o eee quate 1 yellow Rape. 
e ood guarantee 
qeulitettion “s and = delivery. All 
queens shipped AIRMAIL. 
MANUEL MAYEAX 
Hamburg, Louisiana 








ee YEL LOW FAIAK BEES AND QUEENS 
me “Heath Certincnta: tive t ia BB ee pan ae. 
Box 203 


OSCAR ARNOUVILLE Hamburg, La. 














ITALIAN QUEENS FOR MAY DELIVERY 


1to9 $1. 
10 to 50 1, 
51 and up 1 


NO MORE PACKAGE ORDERS. THANKS. 


WEAVER APIARIES ~ Navasota, Texas 


Yellow Italian 
BEES AND QUEENS 

2 lb. pkg. with young queen $3.50 
3 lb. pkg. with young queen $4.50 
Young laying queens $1.00 each. 
We guarantee health certificate, 
live arrival and full weight pkgs. 

JOHNNIE ARNOUVILLE 

Box 106 Hamburg, La. 

















.CALIFORNIA CAUCASIAN QUEENS. 


Gentle and Industrious Caucasian Queens from some of the highest 
honey-producing stock in North America. Ready to ship about ril 
10. 10% books your order, balance two weeks prior to shipment. Air Mail. 


1 to 11, $1.50 12 to 49, $1.25 50 and over, $1.10 


DON J. STRACHAN 


Route No. 2, Box 83 Yuba City, Calif. 
Quality and Service Doesn’t Cost — It pays 
Successor to Thos. S. Davis 


QUALITY ONLY 


Italian Queens 


for high production 
Prompt Service 


FRANK G. STEWART 
Box 87 Palo Cedro, Calif. 














THREE BANDED ITALIAN 
QUEENS AIRMAILED 
Prompt mg og W, attention given each 
order. Prices 1 to 24—$1.15; 25 to 99— 
$1.10; 100 up—$1.00 each. Place your 

order now. 
DIXIE HONEY CO. 
Belton, South Carolina 
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Burlap? 


Corncob? 


What are You 


Burning to get 


COOL SMOKE? 


The durable Root smoker 


Cool smoke keeps bees quiet and 
content. To produce it some beekeep- 
ers burn burlap while others use cern 
cobs. But the right fuel isn’t enough 
It takes teamwork proper fuel 
plus a Root smoker 

Root smokers keep fuels evenly 
smoldering. A nudge of the powerful 
and durable bellows produces clouds 
of cool smoke while the long nozzle 
directs it where needed. One puff's 
enough. Never a spark to incite the 
colony with Root’s specially designed 
anti-spark tube. You and your bees 


remain quiet and gentle 


Root smokers are made of galvan 
ized steel for extra strength. Come in 
four sizes. Are economical to operate 
Order one today from your nearest 
Root dealer or from one of our fac 
tories at Medina, Ohio; Council Bluffs, 


Iowa; or San Antonio, Texas. 


The A. I. Root Company 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


Dealers Everywhere 
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Rot Proofing 


That Something Extra 
You Get in Dadant’s 


Lewis-Beeware 


See all those nice supers up there? How many times have they been put on the hives? Taken off the hives? 
Brought in for extracting? Stored? And used again, over and over? — — Rains, prying, chipping, maybe freezing, 
tear down their life. Just how many years will that equipment last to do the job? 

That's where Rot Proofing comes in — Rot proofed supers have a long, useful life. All Dadant’s Lewis-Beeware 
— hive bodies, super shells, cover rims and bottom boards are impregnated with a laboratory controlled, rot-proof- 
ing compound. It is a prime coat so only one coat of paint is needed. Protects against decay, rot fungicides, 
termites. Repels water. Rain won't leach it out. You gain a lot with Dadant’s Rot-proofed equipment. 





Who’s This Little Fellow? 


You'd almost think he was really lying there back of this sheet 
of Dadant’s Surplus Foundation. It’s only a picture of the little tike 
but, think of it, you can get most of the details right through the 
sheet of foundation! So you have a good start for your prize section 
or bulk comb honey when you begin with Dadant’s Surplus Founda- 
tion. It’s your guarantee of tasty, delicate, downright good comb 
honey. Your customers will always come back for more. 





Dadant & Sons, 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 
Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 
180-200 Canisteo 722 West O'Connell St. 
Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis. 


Route 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia 








